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Shopping in Chinatown 




















































EXT to making the clothes right The Style 

Book is the most important of our under- 
takings. It’s an official statement from Hart 
Schaffner & Marx, an authority in matters of 
correct style in clothes; showing in a series of 
brilliant illustrations how your clothes should 
look. It indicates not only what you ought to 
expect of us in style, in quality of fabrics and ma- 
terials, in skilled tailoring; but also what you ought 


to expect of anybody who makes your clothes. — 


More: It represents what we expect of ourselves. It shows 
the results of months of care in designing, in selecting and testing 
materials, in accurate, painstaking skill in tailoring; it 1s a reliable 
guide to good clothes. 


The Style Book and the clothes it describes are raising the 
clothes standard in this country; men dress better for this influence; 
a more critical taste is being developed. We feel our responsibility 
in the matter; it is as much a part of our service to show you 
what’s correct, as to make it. 


Last spring two million copies of the book were needed to supply the demand; this fall probably 
more. We make it outwardly attractive, too; the cover a work of art, in many colors, in 


poster style. Send your name and six cents for an early copy; ready about September 1. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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Taking Care of Ourselves 











a aT IS RATHER EXCITING, this getting along 

« ? without a nurse; this self-government; this new 
tendency of the people to boss the politicians. The 

I , voters of Kansas preferred the Honorable Bristow 

7 to the Honorable Lone, and under the primary law 
they were able to express their humble wishes. Mr. 

/ ® Lona, in consequence, will leave Washington, vastly 








p= ~ TY regretted by the politicians. The vote of Illinois 
on the Senatorship on August 11 was not binding; her new primary 
law is an incomplete affair; consideration of the strange case of Mr. 
ALpert HopkKINs is to be continued until next winter. In Lowa we 
are inclined to believe that Governor CUMMINS, who is an honest, free, 
and rational man, will be elected when the late Senator ALLISON’s 
term expires; and this will be a tariff revisionist succeeding the most 
convineed of standers-pat. The Missouri primary of August 5 resulted 
in a Legislature apparently favorable to Fo.k, but, as in Missouri there 
is no instruction about the Senate, the fight between the Governor and 
the Honorable Gumshoe Biuu will be continued until the general election 
in November. Obviously there are two degrees in which the people affect 
the choice of Senators. They either dictate, practically rescinding the 
United States Constitution, as illustrated recently in the Oregon election, 
or they affect the choice indirectly by the make-up of the Legislature, 
where there are direct primary elections to that body, as in many States. 
Under the old-fashioned primary system, illustrated by New York, the 
people, as a general thing, need not bother about their government. The 
politicians do it all; which, of course, is easier for them and less annoying. 


Another Senate Matter 
UR LITTLE JOB of taking a hand in the citizen-like duty of 
making up the United States Senate is for the moment over. To en- 
courage ourselves we print the following from the Sioux City ‘‘Tribune’’ 
“The ‘list of undesirables’ published in CoLirer’s WEEKLY, with the reasons tell 
ing why they are undesirable, constitutes, on the whole, the strongest indictment of 
the obstructionists in the United States Senate that has ever been published.” 
Our readers in the Northwest will think we make a fairly good contri- 
bution to current history in this issue. Mr. CONNOLLY is always well- 
informed; his manner is moderate; his conclusions are just. It would 
be difficult to name another writer whose knowledge of the Northwest 
is so extensive and so sound, 


Echo Answers ‘* When?” 
R. HEARST’S principal editorial exponent comes out, in fear- 
VE some type, with a troublous list of questions about taxation. 
Here are two of them: 


“When will the men that have learned to make money also learn to think? 


“When will they have the business of a city administered as honestly as they 
would have their own business administered ?”’ 
The exact date is not at hand. It will come sooner, we opine, than the 
date at which they will put in power, either directly or by proxy, a 
man who runs his private business as Mr. Hearst runs his; who invents 
a Star corporation to defraud his ereditors, including those whose 
claims against him are the result of the relentless outrages of his news- 
papers; a corporation far more furtive, mean, and tricky than most 
of those against which Mr. Hearst so loudly bellows. ‘‘When,”’ asks 
this same writer, ‘‘will they think and work and vote for deceney in 
office and honesty in taxation?’’ They voted for decency in office when 
Mr. Hearst, on the regular Democratic ticket, was defeated for the 
Governorship, while all the rest of the ticket was elected. They will 
not look for honesty in taxation from anybody whose private business 
is a mass of gross deceit. 


Fidelity to the Rubber Stamp 


— IN STYLE is a matter on which universal coneord is yet 
afar. Says the Joplin (Missouri) ‘‘Globe’’ 


“Only a genius for the infelicitous could convert the ready-to-hand phrase ‘he 
is liked very much’ into the hobbled verbosity ‘the amount he is liked is great.’’ 
It would be a diffieult world if everybody wanted the same thing. Why 
should we not leave peaceably to the editor of the Joplin ‘‘Globe’’ thos« 
‘ready-to-hand’’ phrases which appeal to him so much? We are no 
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dog in the manger. Once a young man was learning to write brief 
editorial paragraphs for a certain newspaper. The chief editor spake 
to him one day and said: ‘‘You do not seem to realize the difference 
between editorial and news. Look at this paragraph: ‘A steamer was 
sunk in the bay yesterday and twenty souls were lost.” That is not 
editorial, but news.’’ **T should 


“T see,’’ the young man answered. 


have added, ‘This is truly lamentable.’ ”’ 


A Real Thing To Do 
| i IS THE REGAL SHOE COMPANY making an_ intelli- 


gent use of power. As Mr. Louis BRANDEIS says of savings- 
bank annuities : 


“Our plan is to make the facilities for saving, if possible, as many as the 
facilities now are for wasting money; to have more agencies for the insurance 
and annuity departments than there are liquor licenses in the Commonwealth.” 


The Regal Shoe Company puts, each week, into the pay envelopes of 
its employees a leaflet telling the workmen some facts essential for 
them to know. This company writes in a racy style. It explains that 
the State of Massachusetts compels its citizens to vaccinate against 
smallpox, but Germany goes farther, and compels the citizen to vae- 
cinate against poverty. A control so absolute would not aeeord with 
American ideas. 


Massachusetts offers a voluntary system to aeceom- 
plish the result. 


“Tf,” says the Regal Shoe Company to its employees, “you show interest and 
push it along, you will not only help yourself but every workman in the United 
States to buy insurance twenty-five per cent cheaper than he can buy it to-day. 
“If it was a case of permanently cutting down the cost of beef twenty-five per 
cent to every wage-worker from now on, you would get in the game in earnest. 
Don’t you think it is worth at least a Jittle effort and interest to make it 
possible for working men to protect their families without paying a rake-off to 
a big insurance company for doing so?” 
Massachusetts is the best governed State in the Union. She has no 
taste for thoughtless panaceas, but when there is a real and important 
improvement to be made, you are pretty likely to find Massachusetts 
on the spot. We have no space for further quotation, but would advise 
every workman in Massachusetts to write to the Regal Shoe Company, 
at Whitman, for a series of their leaflets. 


A Teuton Rampant 
ee McCLURE has played a brilliant part in the periodical world, 
w 


and is continuing to play such a part. Many recent features give ‘to 
his monthly that appeal to all sides of the mind which made its repu- 
tation. Look at the issue for this month. Cari Scuurz’s memoirs 
have a place in American history. Those of ELEN Terry will form 
a book which will be read for centuries. With this graceful introdue- 
tion we pass on to reveal our text, which is an article on ‘‘ Prohibition 


and Social Psychology’’—an excellent thing to publish—interesting, 


The regulation of drink is, to 
a plodding mind like ours, no easy task. It is one of those little 
problems on which, with the publie’s leave, we shall put a few weeks 
more of study and reflection before putting forth a solution that shall 
be final and exact forever. 


stimulating, and, in some degree, true. 


To the mind of Professor MijnsrerBera, 
however, there are no such difficulties. ‘‘ Always”’ 


is a great word with 
him. <A moderate use of intoxicants 


“always introdueed the fullest 
blossoming of national greatness.’’ Please apply to Elizabethan Eng 
land and the England of Cuatuam. Was drinking ‘‘moderate’’? 
Then suddenly shift your point of view and apply to present-day 
Japan. Does aleohol furnish the stimulation to her energy? Where 
did optimistic exuberance and emotional inspiration originally come 
from? ‘‘Aleohol brought [them] into the dulness of human davs. and 
the history of culture shows it on every page.’’ Every page! 
only one relevant allegation about history in the whole essay: the post 
hoc, propter hoc that the Mohammedans believe drinking to be evil 
With all respect for the Professor’s ability within his field of physio 
logical experiment, we feel compelled to give 


There is 


samples of his sweeping 
reasoning and hysterical surmise. Te says prohibition does not pro 
That settles it. 
Maine and Missouri, or between city and 


hibit. ‘‘Every one knows it.”’ No distinction hetween 
country, no study of Amer 
wan conditions. no sense of fact. no appreciatior 


I that the separate 
States and counties and towns are laboratories in hich much-needed 
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experience is being aequired. He complains that we do not consult 
‘‘experts.”” Has he really no idea of how many doctors, how many 
economists, how many intelligent citizens are studying all sides of the 
question? Perhaps he means by experts only professors of psychology-—— 
but the open-ininded Americans listen eagerly to Professor MUNSTERBERG 
when he explains to them how to tell a liar by machinery, and when he 
assures them that ‘‘the hysterics of the baseball @ame’’ are ** poison for 
the brain and mind”’ they will listen also, although some few may ery: 
**Ain’t it awful, Mabel ?’’ 


Furthermore 

TITH PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG’S MEANING we, in 
\\ large part, agree, and the valuable suggestions in this article 
are many. What may be regretted is that its effect should be dimmed 
by wild thinking and irresponsible exaggeration. Why punch a straw 
man? You ean get better exercise boxing with a reality. The Pro- 
fessor may disagree with the conclusions being reached by many per- 
sons, especially in the West and South, and he may be right, but why 
charge them with lacking thought and investigation if he really knows 
anything about the movement at all? Very possibly, however, he does 
not differentiate between the thought and methods of the old Prohibition 
Party and those of the political and economic movement of the pres- 
ent. Fanaticism exists, of course, alongside the more intelligent atti- 
tude, but the Professor confuses the two. The objections even to 
local prohibition are being put forth just as vigorously as the argu- 
ments for it, and of national prohibition there is about as much chance 
as there is of Professor MUNSTERBERG’s dreaded laws against the phar- 
macopeia. Our psychologist imagines that 16 to 1 was ‘‘really dis- 
cussed by the whole nation, and arguments were arrayed against argu- 
ments before a decision was reached.’’ Does Professor MUNSTERBERG 
forget the history of silver coinage in the past and therefore imagine 
that reason has always prevailed? The nation has learned, from sad 
experience, a certain amount of financial sense, although none too 
much, and, personally, we are much less alarmed than the Professor 
over the prospect that civilization will be destroyed by the present 
liquor agitation; or over the prospect that wherever men cease to drink 
there will be an outbreak of ‘‘eruelty,”’ 
‘*recklessness and adventurousness,”’ 
inal explosions of the mind.’’ 


‘gambling and betting,’’ 
‘*senseless ecrimes,’” and ‘‘erim- 
Professor MUNSTERBERG’S style, in 
treating this frightful imaginary situation, is almost as raucous as a 
Brisbane editorial. 


A Saloon Commission 


HE IDEA of a commission, as urged in Coutier’s, to deal 
with the community problems involved in the regulated sale of 
liquor, has met with a hearty and definite response. The United States 
Brewers’ Association has informally announced its willingness and 
desire to cooperate. The magazine ‘‘Charities,’’ in a two-page edi- 
torial, says a graceful amen. This magazine, voicing the most power- 
ful body of organized charity workers in the world, in friendly rela- 
tionship to the largest fund ever laid aside for the study of social 
problems, is in the position to lay on the few finishing touches that 
will establish the commission. We would strongly suggest from our 
post of friendly neutrality that such a commission, called together by 
the lawyer Rosert pe Forest, or the editor and teacher Epwarp T. 
DEVINE, would have small difficulty in winning the favorable attention 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, with its impressive annual income of 
$500,000. With a certain sum fittingly donated by Joun M. GLENN, 
the commission could become master of the present welter of unassorted 
facts. The excellent, though now partially obsolete, reports of the 
Committee of Fifty do not meet the present situation, the central points 
of which are the social significance and the social control of the saloon 
aspects whereon the findings of the Fifty were meager. There is a 
growing need of facts. The first efforts of the commission would per- 
haps wisely be to turn loose a small staff of competent investigators 
on such a city as Chicago or New York, and acquire information on 
the saloons as at present conducted —law-abiding and lawless; the preva- 
lence of the back room; its exact relation to the social evil—and on the 
rest of the chain of social troubles centered under the gilt sien of 
the brewer. The commission would assure itself as to whether the 
problem had been partially solved in certain cities of Sweden and Nor 
way by removing the profit element, and if so, whether some of the fac- 
tors in that solution could be reproduced in the average American city. 


The Republicans and Money 
rPXUE ELECTION AND SUBSEQUENT DEATID of Mr. Tart 
| would mean the occupancy of the White House by an official fat 
fryer who has during several years past approached, with deferential 
hat in hand, the president or treasurer of most of the large corpora 
tions in the country. It was in the course of this official function that 
SHERMAN was profanely turned down by Mr. ITArrIMan, with bitter 


denunciation of the Republican Party and reeking messages for thi 
head of that party, that the party and the head of it had not been 
vrateful for the $250,000 which Mr. HARRIMAN collected and eave in 
1904. PrENROSE, as one of the Executive Committee of nine which is 


to do the actual work of the Republican campaign, is an error of 
taste and judgment, but not a great deal worse. Vith T. CoLeman 
Du Pont of Delaware, however, the case differs. Among the combina- 
tions now being prosecuted by the Federal Government is that agere- 
gation of companies known as the Powder Trust. Mr. Du Pon’ is 
president of the fifty-million-dollar Du Pont Powder Company, presi- 
dent of the ten-million-dollar International Powder Company, director 
of the International Smokeless Powder Company, and vice-president of 
the holding company, the Delaware Securities Company, which owns a 
majority of the stock of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company. Sup- 
pose that Mr. Tarr, being successful, should be approached by Mr, 
Du Pont thus: ‘‘I am one of the ten men, including Chairman IHircr- 
cock, who have put you over the plate. I don’t want to be reminding 
you continually of the obligation; there is one small piece of patronage 
[ should like, and I shan’t speak to you about patronage again during 
your administration. There is a deserving young friend of mine whom 
I should like to have appointed to the position lately held by Mr, 
Purpy, in charge of that bureau of the Department of Justice which 
is seeking to break up my company, deprive me of some of my prop- 
erty, and declare me a violator of the law,’’ Something analogous 
would have been the presence of Harry Tuaw two years ago on a 
committee of ten to collect funds and promote the election of JERomME 
as District Attorney. A minority plank, calling for a statute providing 
for publicity of campaign expenditures, was thrown out of the Committee 
on Resolutions by a vote of 52 to 1, and was rejected on the floor of the 
Convention by a vote of 880 to 94—Nebraska and Idaho, and parts of 
Wisconsin and Indiana favoring it. The amount of Bourbonism still 
left in the Republican Party is far too large. 


Standing Pat 

FEXUE TARIFF PLANK of the present Republican platform is, in 
| effeet, the strongest demand for a prohibitive high tariff ever put 
in the national platform of any party, and Mr. Tarr’s speech of 
acceptance is a little stronger than the platform plank, for he frankly 
suggests the revision of certain schedules upward. At the Republican 
Convention a minority plank, demanding a tariff merely equal to the 
‘difference between the cost of production at home and abroad,’’ was 
kicked out of the Committee on Resolutions by a vote of 52 to 1 and 
out of the Convention itself by a vote of 952 to 58. A minority plank 
favoring a tariff commission was bundled out of the Resolutions 
Committee and the Convention itself by the figures already named. 
Those liberal Republicans who realize that much of the party plat- 
form is regrettable, and that many Republican leaders contemplate 
a backward step from the standards set by Mr. RooseveLrT, propose to 
mark a Taft ballot in the hope that Tarr is bigger than the party, 
and that he will dominate it. One of the dearest wishes of Tart’s 
career has been justice and economic fair-dealing with the Filipinos, 
regarding whom he takes pride in the relation of guardian and 
ward. The most fervent preaching of his life has been his demands 
for the free entrance into America of the products of our Asiatie islands, 
especially the great staples to which Philippine resources are uniquely 
adapted, sugar and tobacco. This, if anything, he would have forced 
upon the Republican Convention which his friends dominated for his 
nomination. What of the platform on this point? ‘‘We favor a free 
interchange of products | with the Philippine Islands], with such limi- 
tations as to sugar and tobacco as will afford adequate protection to 
domestic interests.’ This is about as disgusting a plank as could be 
framed. Considering these things, we wish the Democratic Party were 
in condition to take advantage of them; but with its Oklahoma deposit 
insurance, its erazy trust planks, and its general financial folly—turned 
from free silver into other channels-—it is in no state to cope with so 
superior a candidate as Mr. Tarr. 


Work and Education 
FEIXMIE UNIVERSITIES ARE BECOMING nearer to the people. 
| State universities, with their immensely rapid strides, have done 
much to make the higher education more available and more useful to 
the majority. Some information of interest about self-help has reached 
us from the University of Virginia. Out of 347 students who replied 
to inquiries from the president, 60 were doing work to maintain them- 
selves in college, 88 had worked ahead for the money on whieh they 
were then being edueated, and 59 had borrowed money, to be paid by 
later work; so that, as close as can be estimated, more than one-quarter 
of the students earn money for their own education. We believe that 
the University of Virginia has in the past been called a rich man’s 
school, and in many colleges the proportion of self-helping students 
would be greater. Among the occupations and kinds of work noted are: 


Teaching. clerical worl preaching, engineering, farming 


business, avent fot 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY, sales agent, engineer. field worl vork on “College Topies.” 
handling stereopticon, clearing cemetery. tending cows and horses packing cigars 
writing law notes, writing for magazines. farming, newspaper reporting, Y. M. ( \. 
worl hospital steward, medicine, dentistry. druggist. time-keeper in smelting com 
nan ork in tobaeco factory. rural mail carrier, United States deputy collector, 
chauffeur, sailing yachts, telegraph operator, express agent, osteopath 


As President Al DERMAN Savs, wedi ii spirit of practical academie ademoc- 
racy is on the increase,’ 
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The Simple Annals of His Princeton Life with Family, Friends, Neighbors, and Under- 
graduates—A Character Shy and Powerful, with a Genius for Friendship and Per- 


sistent Work 
Seemed to be Alone 
Sake 


By JESSE 





Rs @ 2 7B 0 MUCH has been written about 
4 Grover Cleveland, whom the 
world admired, and so_ little 


aS 

about Mr. Cleveland, whom his 

friends loved, that it is right, 

" g 

Ss now that this great figure has 

passed into history, to tell of 

that side of his life and person 

>» ality revealed to those who had 


& _ =e} the privilege of knowing this 
ep & v v e's! . on 

man as a private citizen and a 
good neighbor, rather than as a public personage and 
a yvreat statesman. 


on 





For except that he was given to shooting ducks and 
passed his mellow latter years in serene, academic seclu 
sion, there is less known about the human side of this 
President than of any public character our country has 
produced, Hitherto those who knew him have been in 
clined to keep silent, out of regard for his own habitual 
reserve. Now, however, they should speak, out of equally 
sincere regard for his memory. For the publie forms 
its opinions of the private side of 
whether the latter like it or not. It is the penalty of 
fame. And those who like it least and try hardest to 
retain the simple luxury of privacy are the ones to 
suffer most. 

The lies about 
home life 


public characters 


Mr. Cleveland’s singularly beautiful 
such preposterous lies that they would seem 


amusing to those who knew, if they had not been so 
painful to those whom they concerned—are no longer 
believed, | suppose, by any one. But the effect of this 
upon a man by nature extremely reserved, yet pos 
sessed of a ce licacy ot feeling which only a fe people 
understood, was to increase a strange physical shyness 
of which the world never suspected this great rugged 
figure. It resulted in an abnormal shrinking from 
publie vaze which yas sometimes misconstrued but 
hich persisted all through his life and is felt even 
in the last rites in death His funeral, more private 
than that of many in ordinary citizen lra 
matically simp 1 hat ‘ t of 
foreign Powers present eould hardlv con . il ur 
prise, and the rep. ntative f the 1 uld not 
te} 


His Carrier-Pigeon Mind—Mr. Cleveland and the Little Girl who 
The Princeton Professor who Annoyed Him for His Healtth’s 
His Grim Earnestness with Fish, Ducks, and High-Low Jack 


LYNCH WILLIAMS 


understand why they were excluded from the obsequies 
of the nation’s ex-President. 

The Geniality of a Strong Man 
Ridin BH quality which impressed one most 
on becoming acquainted with Mr. 
Cleveland was not his greatness; one 
had anticipated that; but his genial 
kindliness and his quiet, pervasive 
humor. He even had charm. These 
characteristics 1, for one, had not an 
ticipated at all. | had pictured him, 
as probably most people still fancy him, a gruff, rugged, 
old warrior, resting after his battles, brooding over 
the past; silent, except when stirred occasionally to 
pronouncing a polysyllabic profundity ; 


T \ 


$y x 


august, austere, 
a personage difficult to know and impossible to love. 
1 expected to admire him, but it never occurred to me 
that one might like him; still less that he might care to 
be liked by those among whom he had cast his lot 

| think every one who had a chance to know him must 


have felt affection for him. Sam, his coachman. used to 





say: “The finest Dimmycrat I ever knew. I’m a Repub 
lican.” \fter the funeral he said: “I could hardly 
drive for the tears runnin’ down me face. The finest 
man | ever knew, Dimmycrat or Republican!” 

The atmosphere of greatness—that subtle emanation 
of real power—was always present, always felt, more 
so than in the case of any man I ever met So often 
it evaporates when once you have seen enough to dis 
associate the man from the name But there was noth 
ing gruff or severe about this pleasant, simple-mannered 
large-framed man, comfortably seated by his library 
fireplace, saying little. but listening carefully, sympa 
thetically in faet, to all that was being said. with a 
ready smile for whatever might be nusing, a kindly 

citude for the comfort of your seat and a grave care 
ulness in the selection of your cigar “Well, T guess 

ere no lay iwaimst oul ! oking.”’ is his fre huent 
} He med i . friend remarked th ther 
ist a miu intere ed WW vin me a L time 

l is in trying to entertain hin But no on not 

en tl ! t intimat thought tT bein familiar ith 


him. He always insisted upon carrying his gun-case 
himself when making the annual pilgrimage; but he 
also insisted upon due respect to the high office he had 
held. Some of the numerous invitations to address 
quasi-important gatherings annoyed him: “They’ve got 
nerve to expect a former President to attend their show,” 
He did not say “me,” but “a former President.” 

His voice in conversation was a little higher than one 
would expect from such a large man; it was undoubt- 
edly what foreigners would call an American voice, some- 
what nasal, though not unpleasant, and with something 
in it that reminded me of the way I supposed Lincoln’s 
voice sounded. When he referred to his old friends and 
associates, there was tenderness in it, as he pronounced 
their names—‘Joe” Jefferson or “Tom” Bayard, and 
others, less known to fame, but equally dear to him, 
The world only heard of the famous ones, but it never 
occurred to him to arrange his friendships on any 
basis but the real one—or that his more obscure chums 
were not just as interesting to quote and tell about. 

Callers who undertook to inform him to his face that 
he had been a great President made him exceedingly 
miserable (though he did not mind reading about it 
when they were not around), but if you told him you 
saw his boy Richard make a good catch playing ball out 
on the lawn as you came in, his whole face lighted up 
with his wonderful smile. His attitude toward children 
was not the smiling condéscension which many of the 
“Olympians” adopt, and which children hate; he treated 
them with that flattering earnestness which children 
like. “Some of the other gentlemen here this afternoon 
left this bat behind them,” he would say to his boy. One 
day these two were seen walking home together in the 
rain. Richard was holding the umbrella. Rather than 
let the boy see that he could not hold it high enough 
the ex-President walked all the way down Bayard Lane 
with his head and shoulders bent low. 

One day on the train from New York he became much 
concerned over a little girl who seemed to be traveling 
alone. Finally he had to go and ask her about it. She 
said it was all right, she was to be met by her father 
at New Brunswick. But when that station was finally 
reached the ex-President, without saying anything to the 
rest of his party, quietly stole out to the rear door, and 
watched until he saw the child safe in her father’s arms; 
then he returned to the group he had left and went on 
with the conversation as if nothing had happened. 

The democratic mode of his private life is sometimes 
spoken of as if an ideal to which he consciously adhered. 
With him it was a good deal more than a well-followed 
creed; it was a spontaneous expression of his person- 
ality, due to his inherent honesty. He liked simple 
things because he was simple. He was of the soil. He 
had but few forms, though these he observed strictly, 
and expected others to observe them. The inevitable 
vanities and artificialities of a highly organized stage 
of society were not wrong, but distasteful to him. He 
felt their incongruity with him. Im short, he had 
humor—not the chirping facetiousness of the genera- 
tion which prates to an unhumorous extent about its 
sense of humor, but the real thing, the inner vision of 
truth which is the beginning of wisdom and its end, 

He liked and enjoyed all the real things of life and 
despised the unreal. For instance, he had real friends, 
Only a few people, even in private life, have real friends 
in their old age. But among the great, history shows 
a still smaller proportion so blessed. 

That was one keynote of his character, but along with 
his simple love of truth there existed a cognate quality 
which, however, does not always accompany it; and that 
Was an active sense of responsibility to some power 
higher than ourselves. In one of those rare moments 
in his usually light conversation when he broke through 
his habitual reserve and showed what he thought about 
deeply, he once said to one of his friends: “I don’t see 
how a democratic people, struggling and fighting for its 
needs and desires, can continue to exist as a free people 
without the idea of something invisible above them to 
which they believe themselves accountable.” 

Like all great truths, this has been said before. The 
point here is that he believed it, and that in these two 
fundamental qualities, the vision of truth, and the sense 
of one’s unshirkable accountability, and in courage, 
which was their offspring, are to be found the deter 
mining motives of his life. 


Regularity of the Daily Life 


Rede HR. CLEVELAND'S daily life in Prince 
ton has often been described, some- 





1 } times correctly. Eight o’clock was 
M » the sacred hour for breakfast. His 
mail occupied most of the morning, 

and sometimes the whole day. Kor 

the secretary often referred to in 


a we despatches from Princeton did not 
exist, and he liked to attend to things himself, ex- 
cept when Mrs. Cleveland insisted upon helping him. 
Sometimes he called in a stenographer from among 
the students, but he wrote an astonishing number of 
letters with his own hand. On the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday he was overwhelmed with letters 
of congratulation; but he gave up a fishing trip he had 
planned and answered all the personal ones himself, 
saving: “If these fellows caré enough about me to write 
to me, the least I can do is to write to them.” 

After luncheon, which was at half-past one, he re 
ceived some callers and declined to reeeive some others 
\ good part of his time was spent in defending himself 
from the importunities of those who wanted him to 


make addresses, write sentiments, introduce books, oT 
boom enterprises His aversion to being interviewed 
was well known lo one young man who persisted, 


unsuccessfully, in trying to get the ex-President’s opin 
ion of how Mr. McKinley was attending to his business 
with regard to Porto Rico, he finally replied: “That, 
ir, is a matter of too great importance to discuss in a 

minute interview now rapidly drawing to its close 


Later in the afternoon he would take a drive ra 
t 


ill He hated to wall rhe doctor told him he euch 
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Gollufing over the links with a retired cloak manufacturer 





A lonesome with my sick medicines 





a 


** Doggy-sleys with limousine tops” 


Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy 


San Francisco, August 9, 1908 
To Editor CoLLinR WEEKLY which shoots 
| ah . - . 

out Truth like a fountain & 
serve it with very tasty flavors to 
all-kind of humans, 


soda 


DEAR SIR:— 


AM _ bed - riding 
now, thank you, 
for illness of 
head. So sorry 
| go Fresno last 
week to seek - it 
where work was 


to be got among 
Hon. Grapes, but 
not for me. The 
weather had a 
in shadow & pretty 





temperament of 98 
soonly | am discovered enjoying a sun- 
| strike by dusty road. 
Boy!” collapse kind 
is a sweet philanthropy; so he ship me 


“Poor Japanese 
Mr. Jackson who 


backwards to this dear San Francisco 
and donate me $10 weekly so long as I 
am sick, 

On such a salary I shall be liesurely 
about getting well. 


‘OQ HERE I are, Mr. Editor, once more 
KJ again at Patriots of Japan Board & 
Lodging where I receive all Japanese 
| and American friends who will be polite 
| guessts & please not bring no more flours 

because my hon. bedroom become stuffy 

with such fragral smells. Candy & light 
| sandwitches, howevery, will be welcome 
day & night. 

Cousin Nogi, Arthur Kickahajama, 
Unele Nichi, Sydney Katsu Jr., Little 
Annie Anazuma & Frank the Japanned 
Bootpolish make walk-in to my room 
this morning to be a Tennis Cabinet for 
me. They bring golden thoughts, but 
nothing more expensive. 

“In Idaho & Colorado where ladies is 
compelled to smoke cigarettes and act 
manly on election days,” say Cousin 
Nogi, “there Hon. Frank H. Hiteheock 
will get elected by a unamerous majority 
because of his beautiful and 

“He will be popular in high 
schools, Vassars, ete., because of his 
sweet expression,” olicute little Annie. 

“Will make him 
popular among campaign contributions?” 
contribute Japanned Frank with steam 


eyes hair 5 


very 


such a expressions 


roller sniff. 

My Hon. Friends then begin making 
talk all over my very sick bed with 
awful feverish debats until | groan from 
hot brows, because I got a sun-strike. 
Political conversation next turn to all 

| kinds tropickal subjecks Cousin Nogi 
| mention Hon. Revolution in Honaduras; 
Japanned Frank say-so that Hon. Cuba 
can’t never escape from Hon. Taft when 
he got it; Uncle Nichi enquire to know 
if Rep Party will continue to be useless 
about Philippine tobacco: and Little 
Annie Anazuma tell of paper-news she 
read about hon. vellow fevet1 enjoyed by 
Hon. Dirt Digs of Panama Canal 

[ put hand to my boiled skull & col 
lapse with gasps. — 

“You are loud noise,” | liquidate 
“When you come to bedstead of a sun 
struck person why ou all-time tall 
about politicks what are happening all 
ver Hon. Equator 

“Would ome breezy topick of con 


XXXII— Can 


Hon. North 


Pole be Detected ? 


By HASHIMURA TOGO 


versations be more pleasant for such a 
sun-strike’” enquire Unele Nichi with 
farm-yard voice. 

“Iced thoughts would be very nice for 
brain,” 1 dib with fan. 

Then up say Arthur Kickahajama, 
missionary boy who will be a heathen 
2 weeks more before vacation is over, 

“I have got just such a cold topicks,” 
he-say. “Hon, Adm. Peary, intemperate 
explorer on cold-weather boat Roosevelt, 
have started for Swartzburger, Sweden, 


in hopes that he will discovery an en- 
tirely iced Pole before it melts.” 
“Thank you so much, Arthur Kicka- 


hajama,” I sigh-up for relief, “already 
I feel some pleasant chills in my verte 
bral.” 

“In his kitty of supplies,” say Arthur, 
“Hon, Peary have took 750 blankets of 
red flannel complexion, 100 grizzly-skin 
pajamas, 60 Tiny Wonder gas-heaters, 7 
tons axle-greeze to use as butter when 
starving & 20 doggy-sleys with limou- 
sine tops to keep off cold.” 

“What are he going to North Pole for 
if he desire to keep off cold?’ I enquire 
with sun-stroke 

“T am confused about it,” 
“Hon. Peary perform a interview for 
N. Y. Journals before depart. ‘Are you 
afraid of a freeze?’ Hon. Reporter ask 
to know. ‘No, I are not,’ he reply for 
pride.” 

“All Arctick explorers is entirely fear- 
less about freezing in July,” report little 
Annie Anazuma who are a bright for 
her nine-year age. 

“If a good detective should discover 
this Pole what would he discover?” re 
quire Uncle Nichi who is becoming edu 
cated in American telephones. 

“He would considerable 
weather,” abrogate Nogi. 

“Should a person go through such a 
pearil & danger to bad 
weather?” say Uncle who can enquire 
if nothing else. 

“It are the pearil & 
makes all them furry 
anxious to get it,” say Nogi. 
North Pole was in our back 
would care to have it?’ 

“I should like some chunks for head- 
ache,” [| neglig® with pained eyebrows. 

“Polar discovery are a nice sport for 
Investigators,” devote Frank. 

“What would they investigate at 
North Pole?” require Nogi for seorn. 
“Is there some Grafts at North Pole? 
Have it got a Saloon Evil like Chicago, 
or a Labor Trouble like Idaho, or a 
Railroad Problemb like Illinois, or some 
Favorits like Ohio, or a Musieal 
Mayor like Franciseo, or some Sen 
ate Undesirables like Washington? — If 
llon. Pole ain’t got no Hon. Shames like 
them | mention it should be let alon 
If it have got Grafts they must 
be nicely packed in ice where they will 
keep forever unless disturbed Why 

hould a refined N. VY. gentleman travel 
ill-way to Latitude O for find some cold 
oralt 
year round in 

“We 


nese 


gasps. 


say Arthur. 


diseover bad 


discover 


danger what 
gentlemans so 
“If Hon. 


vard who 


Sons 


San 


such a 


torae when he can get it 
Philacde Ipl ia ?”’ 
isk to know!” collapse my 


Friends in 


Japa 


ilonesome with my sick medicine 


entire 


unicorn & leave me 


\ R. EDITOR, as I continue enjoy- 
1 ing sickness I got time to think 
about important topicks in an entirely 
fooly way. I think about all them 
American & English gentlemans what 
has seeked North Pole because they was 
not tame enough to enjoy game of gulluf 
and bridge-card. How much more jolli- 
fying to go straggling for deathsome 
effort over dreer waists of ice with full 
heart and empty stummick—how much 
more pleasant this are than continually 
gollufing over the links with a retired 
cloak manufacturer what can’t talk 
about nothing else besides roomatism & 
Marie Corelli! When Hon. Arctick Ex- 
plorer think of some persons he have 
left behind his awful solitude become 
entirely cozy. 

Mr. Editor, what nationality of hu- 
man races has not enjoyed hunting for 
Poles? Irish mans, Americans, Danes, 
Swedishes, all make rapid vi with each 
other for this sport. Hon. Russian po- 
lice is also fond of hunting Poles, but 
them is usually of an entirely Jewish 
variety. Hon. Duke de Bruzzi were un- 
able, thank you, to observe the Hon. 
Pole to discover it; but he recently dis- 
cover America with a very matrimonial 
expression. Only human nationalities 
which not care about dashes to 
North Pole is Hon. Niggers which is too 
lazy and Hon. Japanese which has got 
too much sense. 

Hon. Walter Wellman of Chicago dis- 
cover Hon. Pole in a airship. Hon. 
Magazines, Newspaper-press, ete., all get 
delicious accounts about Hon Wellman’s 
discovery long-time before it happen, 


does 


which was fortunate because it never 
did. Great day of discovery arrive. 
“Are you ready, Hon. Wellman?” re 


quire Hon. Photographer with Chicago 


accent. “Of sure IT are!” explode Hon. 
Wellman who was without a daunt 
“Then cut-it the string!” say-all and 


Hon. Airship arise to duzzy hight of 18 
feet where Hon. Wellman could dis 
tinctly maglificant penorama of Arctick 
scenery with nice fotos of Alice 
all lit up which he send to Chicago news- 
office with report, “I am sure Hon. 
North Pole are still over there.” Then 
his airship descend down with a bursted 
stummick. 

Since then Hon. Wellman have turned 
from Baloons to Bryan. He-say 
cent newspaper article: ‘Hon. 


sSoreas 


for re 
Bryan 


will of sure get to White House by a 
short cut.” If Hon. Bryan start to 
White House by Hon. Wellman wind 
ship he might get there, but would he? 


\ R. EDITOR, I have following poetick 
j rapture because my head is sick 


Columbus say the World go ndy 
round 
Just like bisickel wheel do, day 4 
night: 
The Pole it are a Hub which move them 
ground 
And are too busy, thank t act 
polite 
The Pole he qot a quite nportant task 
{nd must be enerjetick all he can; 


He dib, “Get 
to ask-—— 


He hard to find like E. H. 


out!” when persons come 


Harriman, 
The Pole he 
stock 
And boss 
please. 


manage all them rolling- 


the world whatever way he 


When Muck Rakes come to write him up 
for shock 
He say, “Refuse to answer,’ then he 


freeze. 


The Pole he are a predatory Graft, 
A short-but-ugly word, yet on he go 
With utter disregard of Time & Taft— 
A Solid Plutocrat of ice and snow. 


Mr. 


Editor, I am aware why Hon. 
Peary 


boat called the Roosevelt. 
[It are because it are a hot thing in a 
cold climbate—also because it are a 
champion ice-burster. (At least smile 
at this, please, because it would sound 
delicious in Japanese.) 

Seriously thinking it, I shall not pre- 


are 





vent that Hon. Peary from going to 
North Pole as oftenly as whimsical; 


and yet I peev with complaint because 
he do it on so small seales. He are 
a small dealer in Poles, therefore he 
should be crowdy to wall by all rules 
of Interstate Commerce. Would it not 
be more better for civilization if Are- 
tick Cirele was organized into Explora- 
tion Trust with $20,000,000 capital and 
several Senators? You bet your boot- 
ware such a Trust would get to Pole & 
build trolley to there in less time than 
it take to pass a Forest Reserve Bill. 
1 am surprised that such a Trust has 
not thought of this already, for what- 
say Hon. Kipling? He-say: “Is seldom 
a law of man or God found North 
of 23.” 


Such a climate would be awfully ideel 


for a Trust. 

Yet I am suspicious. If Hon. Wall 
Street are not interested in North Pole 
there must be deliciously little laying 
loose around there to steal. 


For final thought, Hon. Sir, I 
that considerable salt-drip of 
waisted on them 
North. Mrs. Lusy 
fat angel, say: 
fresh asparagus 

rruly so,” J 


suspect 
tears is 
cool heroes of far 
Macdonald, tender & 
“Poor mans, not to have 
for months in & out!” 
navigate, “but if they 
have no fresh asparagus, they also has 
no mosquitos.” 

“Togo, should you like to be a Aretick 


Explorer you talk like?’ she ask a. 
“T should like to be % a Are 
tick Explorer,” I struggle “5 


| was permitted to do so I should 
enjoy to be Hon Peary 
June, July, August & Sept Dur 
ing Fall & Winter months | should 
be pleased to spread gospels among 


during 


better warmed cannibels of South 
Saag” 

“Both are noble trades for a 
hero.’ say-she_ for kind senti- 
ment 

“It are pleasant to be useless 
during vacations,” | dib 

With love to Senator Lodge & 
other successful Eskimo , 


Yours trul 


HASHIMURA ToGo 

















The Farm 


by the he 


Forest 


A Tale of the Dame in the Glowing 
Orchard whose Work was Never Done 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


RD. « . eg f% T WAS in October, the very climax 
: \J of a late and lingering summer, 


that | sat by my friend in the ripe 
orchard and knew suddenly that we 
were going to speak of one of those 


f 
| 
strange experiences of hers that, 
| for me, set her more effectually 
| apart from others than any of her 


many and varied gifts and graces. 

All about us lay the windfalls, 
piled evenly, rich heaps of sunset 
The better fruit gleamed through the boughs like 





3 


color. 
fairy lamps, and great ladders leaned against these, on 


which the men climbed, picking carefully. Below them the 
maid-servants, laughing and excited at this pleasant change 
of labor, handed the baskets and filled the gaping barrels. 
And up the ladders and through the trees and among the 
tinted heaps raced and played the children of the house, 
sniffing the heady flavor of the rich fruit, teasing the maids, 
cajoling the men, staggering under the heavy baskets, pelt- 
ing each other, even, with the crimson and yellow globes, 
bringing each specially large and perfect one to their mother 
for congratulation. She, stopping for the moment her 
strange, jeweled embroidery, that alone would have marked 


her for. an artist of high powers, would lean over each 
boy and girl, murmuring her praise, soothing in the 
same breath the unlucky ones who had not found the 
most gorgeous fruit, warning the men not to trouble 


the yet unready apples, quieting the maids if they grew 
too boisterous, an eye and an ear for every one and every- 
thing. 

As the lowering sun struck full on the nearest heap of 
red and gold, and turned the russet fruit on the bough to 
bronze nuggets, wrapped in leaves of wonderfully wrought 
jade, a sudden thought tempted me and I spoke quickly, 
glancing slyly at her calm, contented face. 

“Look at that color!” I said; not cry out to 
you to be painted? Does it not make you remember that 
spring orchard of yours that every one praised so, and from 
which the great Master predicted your future?) Would 
you not like to escape from all this pleasant, tiny bustle, 
this network of ceaseless demands upon your hands, your 
heart, your brain, and once again attack a real work ?” 

She looked curiously at me. 

‘A real work?” she repeated. 

“{ mean an enduring work,” I explained; “a thing from 
which you can lift your hand some day and say: “This is 
done. To the best of my power, it is finished. Let it 
stand, and judge me by it.” 

She nodded her head slowly, and [I saw that she was not 
really looking at me, though she seemed to be, but beyond 
me, across the splendid orchard piles, into the stacked gold 


“does it 


of the corn far afield. “That’s it.” she murmured, “that’s 
just what [ told her—an enduring work.’ And what did 
she say to me? Oh! | am going again! [I am partly there 


now! Don’t you see it? Is that the Lower Orehard? Are 
those the gray gables of the Farm?’ 

Her voice thrilled strangely and her were staring, 
vague: it was as if she hung between sleep and waking. | 
looked where she pointed, but it an enormous 
ledge of gray rock, curiously slanted, and I said so, softly 

“It is only a rock, broken at the gable angle, dear.”’ 

Then she faced me, herself perfectly. 


eyes 


was only 


“Oh, vou think so?” she answered me with a smile. 

The words were strange enough in themselves, but with- 
out them her manner would have taught me that she was 
going to speak of stranger things yet, and | was not 
disappointed. 

“It was just such a day as this,” she began, “and the 
smell of the apples always takes me back, though never so 
strongly as now. We were in the orchard .. ah, my 
dear, you will tell it wonderfully well when I have told 
vou, and many will learn as I have learned, but you can 
never make them the Dame as I saw her!’ 

Then she told me the tale of that adventure, and | must 
try to put it. not in her words, for at times these were 
not plain, and at times they halted entirely, and I had to 
guess at what she meant, and there were many gaps and 
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breaks. But the manner in which I shall tell it 


to the feeling she woke in me. 


answers 


Be BHAT is it that you are trying to do?” 
her friend, the great physician, asked her 
at last. “Think carefully and tell me in 
one sentence.” 

“T have already 


thought carefully,” 


she said, “and I can tell you. 1 am try- 
{) oe) ing to live my husband’s life, which I 
oy a} 4 Py . 

ought not to give up; my children’s life, 
which I must not give up; and my own life, which I ean 


not give up.” 

He longer than before at her, and the late 
sun slipped down the polished fittings of his desk and down 
the gilded the book-filled behind him. 
Longer than before he looked, and the lines deepened in his 
face and his eyes seemed to grow deeper in his head as she 
looked back at him. At last he spoke: 

“My child,” he said, “if | were a poor and hungry doctor it 
is not to be doubted that I should give you something in a 
bottle and tell you to come to me again. But 
physician and I ean afford to tell you truth. I ean do noth 
ing for you. You must cure yourself, or fail to do it so 
completely that I shall be needed to enable you to fail again. 
When you have repeated this last process sufficiently, | shall 


looked even 


covers of shelves 


1 ama wealthy 


no longer be thus enabled and you will die. That is all.” 

“Die?” said she; “I shall di 

“You will die.” he said, “with everything that the world 
calls good fortune in your lap. With no excuse for doing 
so, but with every reason to be glad that you are doing 
so. Leaving behind you some who needed you and more 
whom you needed. Now go home and think, and before you 
go, drink this.” ; 

Silently he poured out for her a tiny glassful of some 
colorless, aromatic liquid, and in silence she drank it and 
left the room, where the dving sun glinted upon the gilded 


books It seemed to her 
with his hand, 
iffect her 


that he 
and though the cor 
head strangely, she 


touched a bell on the desk 
lial had already begun to 
was able to observe that it was 











The Dame stood high 
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in answer to this bell that his office nurse appeared att 
door as she reached it and put a steadying arm behind he 
“Come this way,” said the nurse, “and sit a momell 
do you feel a little dizzy?’ 
“A little,” 


she seemed | 


answered, and her voice 
come from far away; “I am afraid that drink was strong 
than it should have been... if | eould sit down...'! 


doctor 
She knew that the nurse was helping her to a couch 


a tiny room she had never been in before; she knew ti! 
she sank upon it and that the nurse settled her upon# 
bright crimson cushion; she heard her soothing murmul 


and nodded to show that she was not alarmed, only vexed 
at her own weakness, and then she ceased to struggle wi 
the overwhelming drowsiness that oppressed her and slept 

When she woke it was dark. ' 
lights glowed and the people passed steadily by the wit 
dow; was it midnight. she wondered, or only early dusk 

She rose, straightened her dress, then pulled impatient 
at an old-fashioned bell rope by the door. \ little house 


maid, with brown, startled eyes. came at last, just 
she was beginning to grow alarmed at the darkness 4 
stillness. 

“Was it you that rang. madam?” asked this little hous 
maid: “the doctor is out: he will not be back to-night. 

“And the nurse?” she inquired, vexed at this lack 
thought of her. 

“The nurse has gone long ago, madam.” 

She bit her lips to keep herself from angry tears @ 
rushed through the heavy street door. down the stor 
steps, out upon the pavement She sped along brush} 
by the people, who stumbled rudely against het 

“T must g@i into a street-car.” she thought dully, # 
just then one rushed toward her on a cross-street and “— 
entered it as it stopped to take in a group of workmel 
They shouldered by her roughly, and one of em laid 
greasy bundle half upon her lap: she shrank into a corn 
She held out her coin to the brisk collector, but he pas 
her by. took one from all of the others, and left her, shak 


ing, haunted by a nameless dread 
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“Here is my fare!” she called 
to him, but he, whistling, left 
her in her corner. 

She hid her face in her hands 
and tried to control her whirl- 


ing thoughts, but her brain 
raced like a mill stream and 


her legs shook under her trail- 
ing skirt. She peered through 
the window and saw that it 
was passing over water: the 
lights blurred in the dark, shin- 
ing mirror below. 

“Oh, this is wrong! I should 
never have come this way!” she 
moaned, and knew that she was 
lost, lost and alone, 


poden clogs and hummed 


a ballad 





When she dared look through the window again the 


water was gone and she felt the motion of the ear to be 
e . 
slower. She cried aloud and rushed out of it. 


“T think I am mad!” she wept; “IT wish T had died with 
my head on that crimson cushion! What will happen to 
me? That cruel doctor will have killed me!” 

“What is it, madam? Can I help you?” 

A soft voice spoke close to her, and she grasped the 
arm of a slender, girlish creature, who turned two brown, 
startled eyes up at her. Now it was for joy that, she 
wept and clung to the girl, whom her confused brain took 
to be the brown-eyed nurse who had spoken to her last. 

“Indeed, indeed, you can help me!” she cried; “I am lost 
—I have come into the country. it seems, a long way in a 
terrible street-car where no one would speak to me, and I 
ought to be in the city, in my home, for I am afraid I am 
verv ill; I seem to be in a sort of fever. Do you know 
where we are? | have never been here. When will it 
be day?” 

“Very soon now, madam,” said the little maid, support 
ing her firmly for all her slenderness, “and | know well 
where we are. Come home with me: Karen and [| plan 
to be at the Farm by daybreak.” 

She looked, and there beside them stood a tiny donkey, 
saddled with a sort of leather chair, and almost at the 
level of his rough, dun shoulder stood a great, sleek-coated 
hound. 





“Let me help you into the saddle, madam,” the little 
maid went on, “and you will find how well you sit there. 
I am very strong, and | can walk beside.” 

And in a dream she let the girl half lift her into the 
seat, and the donkey walked easily along, the hound step- 
ping nobly by them, his mistress leading the sure-footed 
beast. 





a foot PHERE were no lights but the great moon 
) » and the kindly little stars, and no streets 

but narrow lanes, winding through feath- 
q T , ery maples and stocky oaks that would be 
sulphur-yellow and iron-red with the sun 
behind them, but now were only their own 
whispering ghosts. 
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cs i “This must be far from the city,” she 
said softly, and the little maid answered: 

“I do not know, madam; I was never there. We have 
come far, Karen and I, but not from the way you were 


running. We are going to the Farm to help in the orchard, 
The Dame sent for me, and father always wishes to oblige 
the Dame. So we came at once.” 

“And can you send some one back with me?” 
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“T donot know, madam. The Dame will take care of it.” 

“I will pay whatever is right—I am not poor,” she mut- 
tered, holding to the side of the saddle. 

“The Dame will know, madam,” the little maid repeated, 
and they went on their way under a lightening sky, for the 
dawn was coming up white, and even now the moon was 
paling, 

She had no way of telling how long that journey was, 
for more than once her head nodded forward on her breast, 
and she knew that she fell into a kind of sleep that was 
not wholly sleep, for she was aware of the little donkey’s 
gentle gait, of the winding, leaf-strewn paths, of the wink- 
ing stars. Once they went through a bit of rolling pasture 
land where the cattle drowsed, dim, misty bulks on either 
hand, and the steaming breath of a curious horse bathed 
her startled face. He galloped away, and his hurrying feet 
woke her to the sense that the dawn was upon them, The 
light was now a pale rosy glow, and straight from its heart 
a beaming arrow struck upon a long brown gable that she 
took.for one of the great ledges of massive rock that time 
and again had risen beside them. But the little maid knew 
better and skipped beside the hound. 
_ “See, madam,” she cried, “here is the Farm! 
is my little window in the roof! And there 
above the long barn!” 


And there 


are the doves 
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She looked and saw that all these things were so. but 

great weariness filled her, and she could think of nothing 
but the long way back, for she knew that they had come a 
great way from the city. 
They were in the very dooryard of a thriving, deep-eaved 
farmhouse. Asters clistened with dew about the doorstep. 
a straw-filled kennel for the great hound stood close by, 
the cocks weleomed in the day from behind a trim ereen 
hedge, and slowly across the back-streteching meadow came 
home a file of sleek, heavy-uddered cattle. 


_., voan, Joan, will you never be done with your chatter? 
The stranger ‘ 


‘ ‘ is sick—too sick, I see, to mind herself of the 
Farm’s cows, Help me to take her in.” 

‘You must be the Dame,” she said, and tried to look 
steadily at the woman who came out of the oaken door to 
lead her in, She was a strong, sturdy woman, neither tall 
ed short, With brown, smooth hair and a brown, smooth 
veo gg red blood beneath. Her eves were like brook 
be he the sun, that runs over clean pebbles, and she 
cae deep-chested and stood firm in het quaintly buckled 
shoes. She wor . 


chintz gown, dyed with little red and 








yellow flowers that is looped up over the hips, and at 
her waist hung a bunch of heavy. wrought kevs 

Nay, now, never try to talk,” she said, and put a strong 
arm about her dro ping guest; “you are past talking 
poor thing! You have done far too much—for others, I'll 


be bound. Rest first and then talk after that. 
up the stairs, now, Joan, and hush thy chatter.” 

One last effort and they stood within a long, low-beamed 
chamber, whose leaded panes shone no more brightly than 
the polished floor below them. In the center a great posted 
bed reared its snowy canopy; on the deep window-sill 
bloomed pots of gay flowers; the tall chairs, with winged 
backs, were covered with dim prints pictured with strange 
birds and lions. 

“Now,” said the Dame, “undress her and into the bed!” 

A peace she had not known fell down upon her, and, 
pillowing her head gently, she fell into a deep and restful 
sleep. 


Help her 


& af$HE was wakened by the cooing of many 
¢ doves and the broad sun of middle-morn- 
ing that streamed across her white bed. 
Her mind was clear as the mind of 
a child, and she laughed a little as she 
sprang from the great deep bed and put 
on the clean short petticoat and buckled 
shoes that lay beside it, glad that her 
own dusty garments were not there. She wound her long 
braids about her head and pinned a blue kerchief over her 
shoulders, then she slipped down the stairs and through 
the great kitchen, with its twinkling pans and sanded stone 
floor, A woman, bent over the wide fireplace, turned her 
head in its white cap and spoke to her: 
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“Dame is in the dairy—'tis built over the brook.  Per- 
haps you will take this with you?” 
She lifted the willow-woven basket in her hand and 


went out through the door across the barnyard, where the 


doves preened themselves among the clean straw, and 
found the little stone house above the brook. 


In the cool stone dairy the Dame stood at 
and patting at the soft colored butter. Beaded brown 
jars of cream were by her, and great, fair pans of milk. 
mounds and balls of primrose-tinted butter, white cheeses 
wrapped in grape-leaves, clotted cream that quivered at a 
touch, tall pitchers of whey, loppered milk ready for the 


work, pressing 


spoon, and buttermilk in new-washed churns. Through 
the moist freshness of the stone room the brook ran, 
chuckling and lapping: great stones, roughly mortared 


together, made the floor on either side of it; the Dame 
stood high on wooden clogs and hummed a ballad wherein 
the birds sang in the morning, but at night the eggs were 
broken, and the wind was high and seattered the fledglings. 


Even with the freshness of her late rest in her heart. 
her eyes filled at the Dame’s song, and often afterward 


she thought of it when the wind was rising. 


“And did you rest well?” said the Dame to her when 
the song was done. 
“Never so well since I was a child,” she said; “I have 


come to thank you for all your care, and to ask you when 
you can send me home, for I have no idea where I am, 
and I am sure I have come a long way.” 

“A long way, indeed,” said the Dame, and looked at her 
strangely; “but are you not ready for your breakfast, 
then?” 

“Indeed, I am,” said she, “but I fear I have come away 
from it to find you.” 

“Nay,” said the Dame, “you have brought it with you,” 
and pointed to the basket. She opened it and spread the 
wheaten rolls, the jar of honey, the brown, new-laid egg, 
and the clean, homespun napkin upon the Dame’s table 
and ate with wonderful relish, supplying herself with sweet 
butter and yellow milk from the stores about her, and while 
she ate and the Dame worked, they talked. 

“You must be very busy, Dame, to be up with the dawn,” 
she said. 

“Why, that is said the Dame, “but women 
needs be busy, as you know well, I have no doubt.” 

She sighed and twisted her idle hands. 

“I do not know that I can truly say [ am always busy,” 
she said thoughtfully, “but I know that I have much to 
do—so much that I can not do it,” and again she sighed. 

“Why, that is odd,” said the Dame, patting her butter; 
“[ have so much to do that L must do it.” 

She knit her brows and tried to think of an answer, but 
the answers that came to her mind had a foolish sound as 
she tried them over, so she said nothing. 

“The Farm lets no one rest,” the Dame went on, “and 
you must know that everything you brought with you this 
morning, the willow basket, the napkin, the egg, the wheaten 
flour, the honey, all were made here, and that means much 
work for many hands.” 

Now this put her in mind of something she had thought 
before. 


sO, 


must 


of 

But surely this is not the usual fashion in this country,” 
she said curiously, “nor your quaint figured gowns, nor 
much else about the place, for that matter. All this labor 
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in flax and willow and dairy-house seems like some old pic- 
ture or some ancient song—who has devised it, pray?” 
“Ay, we keep the old ways,” said the Dame quietly; 
“there must be some to do it or they will be lost, I am 
thinking.” 
“But so near the city!” she said, and again the Dame 
looked strangely at her. 
“Are we so near, then?” 
She knit her brows, and it seemed that her mind, so 
clear since she woke, was clouded to all before that; 
only the feeling of some great trouble, some dusty hurry, 
some ruinous failure haunted her. Also, for the first time 
that day, she found herself afraid. 


said she. 


as 


“You have not yet told me the name of this town,” she 
said, trying to be calm. 
“It is not a town, my dear, it is called the Farm,” said 


the Dame, putting the finished rolls of butter in a brown 
crock; “there is no town near us.” 

“But there must be!” she persisted; “you are teasing me. 
There are always towns, and they are never far from each 
other in these parts.” 

“IT do not know them, then,” said the Dame, gathering 
her keys and leaving the dairy; “though in truth, my 
dear, | am a poor judge of such matters, for beyond the 
Farm—and it is large—I do not go, being too busy always.” 

“Do you mean,” she cried, following through the barn- 
yard, “that you spend all the seasons on this farm? It 
not possible!” 

“And why is it not possible?” the Dame asked, looking 
at her for the first time a little sternly, and she saw that. 
in spite of her smooth country skin, she was a woman of 
middle age; “the seasons are all full. In the spring there 
is planting, in the summer there is picking, in the autumn 
there is storing, in the winter there is spinning.” 

Now these were simple words and plain to understand, 
and yet something about them troubled her greatly, and 
she felt that she must 
peace at all. 

“That is all very well,” she said quickly, “but you are 
leaving out something, without which all the seasons are 
empty and the year a dull affair.” 

“And what is that, then?’ 

“Pleasure,” she said. 

“I find pleasure in them all,” the Dame said, “and so do 
those about me.” 
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find an answer for them or know no 


asked the Dame, 


“But they are all work—they are things that must be 
done!” she cried, tugging at the Dame’s sleeve as she crossed 
the kitehen threshold; “true pleasure is a thing apart—we 
must have both, surely!” 

The Dame blew a little silver whistle hanging among her 
keys, and at once there was a bustle and a running, and 
some dozen maids came hurrying from all parts of the 
rambling farmhouse to hear her orders. But before 
busied herself with these she spoke to her guest. 

“My dear,” she said, “if you come to my time of life 
and have not found your pleasuré in your work, you will 
never find it in this world. Sit down and think of this.” 

She sat down upon a carven chest by the open window, 
where the asters sent out a spicy odor and the hum of bees 
was not too far distant, and dropped her chin into the eup 
of her hands and thought. 


she 


SBEANTIME the Dame laid out for each 
f girl her task, not hurried nor yet slow, 
but so that each was started fairly. 
“You, Lotte, order the cordial-room, 
so that there is room for the new bottles, 
| and write them down in the store-book. 
Pe say Remember to leave no drippings nor spill- 
ings, nor do | look to see my best napkins 
used for this. Janet, find Big Hans and make the apple 
cellar ready for the barrels. Lois, | warn vou that I shall 
vo through all the chambers soon, and if all is as well there 
as when last | peeped under the beds and through the panes 
and looked at my face in the coppers, when the shoemaker 
comes, after Michaelmas, there shall be a pair of trim 
red shoes for those busy feet, 





and no cost to your father. 
Elspeth, the linen is all in to-day, and ’tis for you to 
count it. Hannah, I know, is wise and trusty, and ean 
busy herself as I would, with no telling what and where. 
You others, help in the kitchen, and make ready for the 
men when they are done with the apples and hungry. 
They seattered each to her work, and some sang together 
in rounds and catches and some were silent, but all grew 
quickly busy. There was but one idle, and she, ashamed of 
this and trying to still the fear that hung behind her 
thoughts, followed the fair-haired Elspeth to the linen-room, 
and watched her lift the fragrant white matters from the 
deep willow crates and pile them on the deeper shelves 
among twists of blue lavender and strewings of old roses. 
“Shall | trouble you by talking?’ she asked 
Elspeth shook her head shyly and answered: 
“No, madam, except when I must count the piles, and 
then I will tell you.” 
“Do you always do this work?’ 


her, and 


she said. 
“No, madam,” Elspeth answered her, “the Dame will have 


each girl learn all manner of work, so we take it turn 
about. Before this I was at the washing, and beat the 
linen on the brook-stones—oh, it was fine to see the fresh 
air blow through it and sweeten all so quickly! Then 
Margot and Mary taught me clear-starching. Last year | 
tied the herbs and tended the herb-attie: | grew the rose 
mary and sweet-basil in my own garden, and Big Hans 
brought us marjoram. There is no thyme and-summer 
savory like the Dame’s, though.” ; 

“And what does the Dame pay you for all this?” she 
asked. 


“Each of us has a great piece of the fine weaving—enough 
for body linen,” said Elspeth, “and some of the coarser, to 
lay aside for our chests; a gown and at Christmas; 
a goose to send home at Michaelmas (and Dame always adds 


shoes 


a good flitch of bacon—she is so generous. the Dame!), 
and a vold piece at Kaster.’’ 
“And you have no sports—no games? You slave here 
the year round for a flitch of bacon and a bit of linen 
“No, indeed, madam, it is not so! We are alwa having a 
treat! why, think now: at Christmas the holidays, the gifts 
“Enough of this nonsense!” the woman cried, upsetting 








the spotless linen angrily; “tell me where | am and 
what game you play here!” 

“Elspeth,” said the grave voice of the Dame, “you 
will be always at the talk, my child. And you, my 
dear, if I were to tell you where you were, how would 


it help you to go elsewhere?” 


“But I came over water . she murmured, and 
the Dame said gravely: 

“I know. All who come here come over water. But 
they do not go back over Sg 

Then her eyes grew wide with terror, not at the 
Dame’s simple words, but at something strange that 


seemed to lie behind them, and she gave her hand to 
the Dame and walked quietly beside her to the orchard. 

Here among the ripe fruit they sat down, the Dame 
busy at knitting, herself with twisted, idle hands, and 
she fought away her fear as she saw the stalwart men 
and the merry girls at work upon the flower-scented 
piles. 

“Why am I afraid? These are simple people working 
—they are real: they talk and sing!” she said to her- 
self, but her hands trembled and the high sun seemed 
to her more like the unreal glory of the colored windows 
in some great church than the sun she knew. 


Hardly was the Dame seated when two fine young 
boys ran toward her, struggling with each other to 
reach her first. 

“Oh, mother, I have learned my book!” cried one, 


and the other: “Oh, dear mother, I can do the sum now!” 
She kissed them fondly and told them she would hear 
them soon. 
“And where are your sisters?” she asked them. 


“Alda 


is among her doves and Grizel is coming to 
you for help with the hood she is knitting.” said one, 
and the other: 
“But May Ellen is with Joan, down in the nut-bins . . 
Now, before the Dame had gone once around her 
knitting, she was called from it ten times. Would the 
Dame have them bring in the russets first? Would 
the Dame look to the new honey, for they dared not 


take off the bees alone? Would the Dame hear a sum? 
Would the Dame say which of two disputants had the 
right? Would the Dame the miller? Would she 
take the pay for the gray mare? And such like ques- 
tionings that left her alone not a moment. 

She who sat idle plucked at the Dame’s sleeve 
spoke timidly to her. 


see 


and 
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“One could not work at some great 
with so many calls aside from it, I think 

“I think so, too, my dear,” the 
“and that is why I will be knitting, 
which is no great matter from which to 
be called aside.” 

She bit 
spoke again. 

“Great laws must be made, 
those who 
from these 

“IL know 
and looked 


her lip, and thought, and 
Dame, and 
make them must keep away 
stinging gnats.” 
that well,” said the Dame, 
straight at her, ‘but I, thank 
God, need never make great laws, but 
only teach my household to obey them.” 
She sighed, but spoke again. 
“It is not only laws, Dame, but beau- 
tiful things the world over must not be 
disturbed in the making. You could 


matter, 


” 


not make 


Dame answered 
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great picture or a great song with Roger and Grizel 


pulling you here and there.” 


“And that is true, too,’ the Dame 


said, 


“ 


mut | 


need not make great songs, thank God, but only teach 


them to my children.” 
“And still there must be great songs,” 
she said. 


Dame, 


her, 


a N / 


ve 


} 
y 









russets youder though she break her back at it, little 
fool. See, now she tired that Hans must 
both them and her.” 
“She is a country girl,” said the pale 
woman, eagerly. 
“Outside and inside, she is made after 
\ the pattern of yourself and all other 


is so carry 


\ women,” said the Dame, “and the one 
truth is true for us all.” 
| “Good Dame,” she said after a mo- 


ment, while the wagons creaked through 
the orchard and the girls laughed as the 
sun slipped lower, “what if I strove no 
more for greatness, but only made me 
little pictures to pleasure a few that 
love me and myself?” 

“Why, as for that,’ said the Dame 
more kindly (have a care there, Roger, 
you will hurt your sister if you play 
too roughly with her!), “as for that, I 
can see no harm in it. Neither can I see 
4h how it should be worth any woman’s while, 
if the thing be not great, and she knows it. 
It is a child’s game.” 

“That is true,” she said bitterly, “though 


aw 


t 


| {| how you should know it who pass your days 

“And still there must be great chil- \ |r AA. on a petty farm, far from the great world, 
dren,” said the Dame. \ Vi \ h [ I can not see.” 

“I know, | know!” she cried, and ys lj “If you come to my time of life, my 
pressed her hands to her forehead. “1! j wdie dear, and still think that the world is great 
learned that once—in a deep wood. And et LIEV | or petty by so much as it is near a farm 
| have the children. But | would make KAA \ or far from it, you will not be having much 

: . : : j — . “ 9 : 
great pictures, too. Not instead of { A }s \ content in your old age,’ said the Dame. 
the children, but with them, Dame, Ni PSEA \ \ “Now [| must put my mind upon the heel 
with them!” ’ iti Se \ of this stocking.” 

“You can not, nor any other ( Y, aN ‘ , a She wept aloud and saw now that not 
woman,” said the Dame, and turned \ Ari NY \e? for nothing had = she come upon this 
her knitting. CS A, 1\\ SN At secret Farm, and that in this glowing 

“But if | tried, ati : .. vi 1 \ orchard she was to learn her hardest 
ifiltrid.. ?3e IIo. ti \ ‘fe \ lesson. ‘The Dame spoke again, and 
pleaded. Ys f 3 finally. 

“It is not by \ . : “Listen,” she said, “for this is the 
trying that these ——— FH Way of it, No woman living will ever 
things are done.” a ee do a great work who could not have 
said the Dame v borne great children, and if she can 


coldly; “Lotte will 
not lift the load of 








the great moon 


There were no lights but 










bear great children, she can do no other 
great work. Else she would be as God 
Almighty, who has made both the poet 
and the poem, the painter and his pic- 
ture. For He made it before the painter 
could see it.” 


“Oh, Dame,” she cried, “must we al- 
ways labor so? Can we never achieve, 
but must we ever do those tasks which 
the night will undo again? These apples 
will not stand for the world to see that 
they picked them: your dairy work is 
unwoven like a dream. Must it be so?’ 

“My dear,” said the Dame, and _ her 


smile was sweeter than the sunlight through the colored 
boughs, “it must be always so. 


Even as the day dies 
every 


night and is born with the dawn; even as the 
orchard leaves but to blossom and blossoms but to fruit, 
and all is to do another year; even as God makes the 
harvest for us to spoil, and smiles and makes another; 
so must women weave what the year will wear and wash 
What the day will soil. And man, her greatest work, 
will one day die and molder into roses that other men 
shall one day pick. Our men-children finish their lovely 
toys and set them on the shelf, but our work too 
great that we should ever finish it; it is so great that 
it must needs be made of many tiny matters, done now 
and again like the growing rains and the sheltering 
snows. We can never be at rest—till God Himself rests. 
Do you understand what I would be saying?” 

“Yes, dear Dame, | understand,” she answered. “But, 
oh, Dame, why is it so?” 


“I do not know, my dear,” answered the Dame, “but 


1s 


I know that we must learn it or we can not live in 
the world. Now sleep, for you have been almost too 
long at the Farm.” 

She felt the Dame’s strong hands upon her head. 
Then that she was being lifted, and in her dream she 


heard the Dame’s deep voice: 
“Push her through the wicket—hurry, Joan, she must 
be off the Farm soon, or it will be too late, poor child! 


Push her—make haste, make haste! I hear the rive. 


make haste, there! Push!” 

“T will not leave the Farm! 1 will not!” she mut 
tered, and tried to wake and fight with Joan. The red 
sun cut her opening eves like a knife, she fought the 
arms that held her arms, and struggled awake, staring 
into Joan’s brown eyes. 

But was it Joan’ The red glow in her eyes, was it 
the sun or a crimson cushion beneath her head ? VW hose 


stern, bearded lips unbent and smiled at her? 
“Push, keep pushing!” he said, and raised and lowered 
her arms 


“Smell this, dear friend,” and a strong, smarting odo1 
filled hei nostrils, so that he coughed and choked 

“That is better,” said some one. “Why did you not 
tell us your heart was weaker than usual?” 

The nurse fanned her; a strong light was in her face. 

lhe doctor felt terribly about you—that cordial was 
not so very strong, he thought You are all right now?” 

It was Lotte that kept the cordial-room,” she said 
vaguely, but, with speaking, her mind cleared and she 
came to herself again 

Was | vas it for long she asked 

‘It was longer than liked said the nurse; “ol 
course, you had no idea of what was happening to you 
We tried everything.” 

| know that a great deal happene dd,” she said let 
me see the doctor before | “age 

I can not tell if | have made clear what she thought 
she had learned, but if I have failed, let me, not her, bé 
blamed, for she made it very clear to me 
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a P < ABN RESPONSE to an aroused and 


~ = 


untrifling public sentiment, de- 
termined, among other things, 


f to prevent the United States 
| Senatorship from becoming the 
i plaything of millionaires and to 
} make it the unbought gift of 
the people, the last Legislature 
>» Of Washington passed a direct 

02% “tis 4 

— visions the voters of Washington 
will express their choice for Senator on September 8. 
Of the members of the Legislature, all but twenty-one 
hold-over State Senators are to be chosen on that date. 
Levi Ankeny, a man whose personal habits unfit him 
for public life, and whose office was bought, is a candi 
date for reelection by the next Legislature. 

The only candidate against Ankeny is Wesley L. Jones, 
who has served several terms in Congress. The Seattle 
“Times.” before it switched to the support of Ankeny, 
said of Jones that he never belonged to any of the big 
combinations and that he is of the race of men to which 
Jackson and Lincoln belonged. Jones is poor. When 
he first ran for Congress, his political opponents pie 
tured him a “clod-hopper.” He is a lawyer and lives 
at North Yakima. Coming up from the soil, he is a 
sturdy, unblemished public figure. 

Washington, up in the northwest corner of the Union, 
is the last land that links us to the North Seas. It is 
a gateway to the unfolding commerce of Alaska and 
the Orient. Inland it has every product of mine and 
soil. This young, lusty, advancing commonwealth, call 
ing by right for the highest qualities of statesmanship 
in its national representatives, has at Washington a 
Senator not only personally unfit, but the representa 
tive of bribery and corruption shamefully open. 

Levi Ankeny’s real name is Smith, or Schmidt. When 
a boy he was adopted by Captain A. P. Ankeny, an old 
Oregon sea captain. In the sixties, Captain Ankeny 
hought his adopted son a pack-train, with which young 
Ankeny journeyed to Lewiston, Idaho, and engaged in 
merchandizing. In Lewiston he acquired — sufficient 
wealth to move later to Walla Walla, then the most 


considerable town in Washington. where he opened a 
bank. 


== ars 


ISNT) primary law. Under its pro- 
a : 


Ankeny had a good many of the qualities which 
marked the early pioneers. He was manly, and while 
not particularly sociable, was democratic in his ways. 
He knew those things which only the pioneer who has 
roughed it knows. If an old farmer, whose vocabulary 
Was confined to horse-tradinge terms. lumbered into 
Walla Walla, Ankeny spoke his vernacular. On the 
other hand, he was thoroughly familiar with one vol 
ume of English history. and. by quoting frequently from 


its pages, left a lasting impression of scholarship on 
the minds of the farmers. The old pioneers in and 
around Walla Walla, who have not been in touch with 
Ankeny’s public career, have a warm feeling of friend 


ship for him 

The Ankenys were in the early days of Walla Walla, 
and are now, good neighbors. If anybody in the neigh 
borhood vas sick—and it mattered not what was the 
social position of the invalid—the Ankenys stopped 
daily to inquire for them. or sat up with them at night 
they are as kindly neighbors. and as genial, as one 


could kno The springs of nature in them were easily 


and sincerely touched, and responded in inexpensive 
Nays \nken is looked upon as a penurious man 
except politically to control a eounty convention he 
has heen known to spend twenty thousand dollars He 
was a er and fisherman. The Indians called him 
‘Two ( use he roamed down into their terri 
tory I uble-barre] ( wy t had 
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Ankeny 
of 
Washington 


The History of a ‘Senate Undesirable”? who is 
Unjit, Personally and Politically, to Rep- 
vesent His State, and Whose Main 
Strength is His Bank Account 


By C. P. CONNOLLY 


Mayor of Lewiston, and later he was an Alderman in 
Walla Walla. 

Ankeny’s press agents are sending out for publication 
during this campaign many stories of his generosity. 
Some of them may be true. It is certain that a lot of 
them are fictitious, All his life he has been a money 
lender and note-shaver,-and tlie court records of Walla 
Walla are cluttered with foreclosure suits in which 
Ankeny’s name appears as the creditor, and in which 
two per cent per month is the basis on which the inte 
est is largely figured. The Supreme Court of Washington, 
in the case of Van Buren Clark against Levi Ankeny, 
judicially found Ankeny’s business methods questionable. 
The house in which the Senator lives he took for a debt, 
and his bank in Walla Walla, out of which alone he 
has made a million dollars, occupies rented quarters, 
and always has. “He has never put one brick on top 
of another. never had two boards nailed together at his 
expense in the State of Washington,” declare his politi- 
cal enemies, in reply to the fulsome eulogy of his press 
agents. 

Personally, Ankeny is a kindly old man. who would 
rather do one a favor than an injury, and though there 
is much that is criminal in his political career, there 
must be some good in that kind of human nature. But 
in business, Ankeny was canny, and never lost sight of 
the pound of flesh. He did what other close-fisted 
lenders have done, no more and no less, and he has 
profited in lands and cattle and in the deference that 
men pay to the single virtue of wealth. 

Ankeny is deficient in every quality that makes for 
statecraft. He can not preside at a meeting and put 
a motion properly. He can not make a speech. In 
order to accommodate his political managers, he good 
naturedly tried at a semi-public function in Seattle 
lately. Every word that Ankeny has uttered in six 
years in the Senate, put together and typewritten, 
would not cover one foolsecap sheet. 


A Wrecked Memory and a Vast Ignorance 

YENATOR ANKENY does rot even know by sight many 
te) of his colleagues in the Senate. He is a member of 
the Committee on Interoceanie Canals; so is Senator 
Knox of Pennsylvania. - During a certain session of the 
committee, after Ankeny had served a long while in 
the Senate, and after Knox had served as Attorney 
General, Knox was very active in examining witnesses, 
\fter the session was over, Ankeny was walking down 
to the Senate chamber with a fellow Senator whom he 


has known for years. “Did you notice that little fellow 
that sat at the end of the table?” asked Ankeny, re 
ferring to Knox. “I don’t know what his name is, but 
he’s a mighty bright fellow. I predict that some day 


he will make his mark in the world.” 

When the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition bill (to 
Seattle the most important bill, perhaps, since Ankeny 
has been in the Senate) was called up last winter, An 
keny was asleep in his chair. In order to make amends 
for his inattention, and for the purpose of securing the 
good-will of Senators when the bill should be called up 
again, Ankeny gave semi-public dinner at the New 
Willard Hotel to his colleagues in the Senate and to 
Speaker Cannon. Much wine was drunk, a half dozen 
of the Senator’s guests. as well as the host himself, 


being particularly boisterous. This was the famous 
dinner at which Speaker Cannon characterized Presi 
dent Roosevelt as ‘‘abnormal,.” and at which Senator 


Charles W. Fulton of Oregon designated the President 
as a “dangerous menace to the Republic.” 

These are a few of Ankeny’s idiosynerasies. On one 
occasion he called at the White House to recommend 
the appointment of a certain candidate to a prominent 
Federal office in the State of Washington, but by the 


time he had reached the Executive mansion he had 
forgotten the candidate’s name Ankeny once intro 
duced a bill in the Senate to pension veterans of the 
Indian wars in Washington Territory He called it up 

or thought he did—one day and bad it passed Late 


he discovered that it was somebody else’s bill he put 
through. His own lies dormant 
The foremost political figure in the new State of 


Washington was John B. Allen. George F. Edmunds 
is reported to have said of him, after a Senatorial 
wquaintance with Allen, that he was the most promi 
ing voung Senator that ha ome to the Senate for a 
long time out of the West Allen was poor. and Ed 
munds predicted his defeat He said Allen’s charactet 
is too o 1 to pass re } the irling politi ] 
rapids < the 1 st n Kdmut 
pre lict n im le \ I ! - 
District Attor? r Wasl ( 
State t ] 1] ( 1 
netor mitt t Union in 1889 s returt 
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as one of her first two Senators, drawing the short 
term of two years. 

He came up for reelection in the winter of 1892-93. 
George Turner of Spokane, an able lawyer, then a Re- 
publican, was a candidate against him, and the North- 
ern Pacific lobby fought Allen bitterly. There were 
more than enough Republican legislators pledged to 
Allen, who was the popular choice, to nominate him in 
caucus, but a caucus was prevented. Ankeny had gone 
to Olympia. the State capital. to do some quiet work in 
the railroad interests, and while there was drawn into 
the Senatorial fight. He was induced to put up the 
money to defeat Allen, the candidate from his own 
town, in order that he might grasp the prize himself 
as soon as the State could fub its eves and aceustom 
itself to the spectacle of his candidacy. The cost to 
him was nominal, something like ten thousand dollars 

it was about the first money used in Senatorial poli 
ties in Washington—but the cost to the State, morally 
and politically, has been sufficient. The State was with- 
out representation in part for two years. Allen, who 
had come within three votes of election, was appointed 
by the Governor after the Legislature adjourned, there 
being no election, but the Senate, of course. refused to 
seat Allen. 

Ankeny’s Senatorial aspirations were looked upon as 
a joke in Walla Walla and in Washington generally 
when he announced himself as a candidate in’ 185. 
George Turner of Spokane Was again a candidate. Con 
vressman John L. Wilson also announced himself as a 
candidate. John B. Allen had move from Walla Walla 
to Seattle, had resumed the practise of law, and was 
not an active aspirant. 

Ankeny’s first political manager was J. H. Coblenz, 
warden of the penitentiary at Walla Walla. The pris 
oners manufactured jute bags for sale to the farmers, 
and Coblenz was discovered to be short in his accounts 
to the extent of ten thousand dollars. He claimed to 
have used the money to advance Ankeny’s political in- 
terests. with the understanding that he was to be 
reimbursed by Ankeny. While the officer who had come 
io arrest him was waiting for Coblenz in his office at 
the penitentiary, Coblenz went down in the basement 
and killed himself. B. ¢ \ 


became Ankeny’s leading. manage? He went about 


n Houten of Spokane then 


organizing the State on a cash basis, final payment 
contingent on the delivery of the votes in the Legisla 
ture of 1895 

The Failure of Ankeny’s First Vote-Buyer 


pee MUSSITER, an itinerant and overbrilliant 


newspaper man, was Van Houten’s lieutenant in this 
vork. Mussiter learred in an adroit way from Ankeny 
how much Ankeny was checking out to Van Houten; then 
he did some figuring He checked up the amounts Van 
Ilouten was paving t legislative members. and found 
they were being short-changed iar ent to Van Houten 
ind demanded five thousand dollars hush-money Van 
Houten went to his t k in his tel t the capital 
ind got the money \lussiter, ple ne to Van Houten 
his ord to take 1irig ft t night. cat in overland 
train at Tenino, k e the State ind never come back 
vanished. and has not been seen in Washington since. 
Van Houten’s stor is that Mussite left the room, 
ere he ne if r } pa the le risla 
te) bv lropp 7 SPY" ] feet to the round from a rear 
indow, takin it maomu rger sum than Mus 
siteT elaime i 1 ive ( It té | mmon know! 
deve that the price of el n the Lower House 
£1.000 an | | 31.500 
| rick He Wir n | \\ uD 
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“You need forty-nine votes, and you're not worth over 
$25,000. Now, if Ankeny can’t get nine votes with half 
a million dollars, how do you expect to get forty-nine 
votes with $25,000? You can’t stand off Ankeny’s 
pocketbook with a pitcher of ice-water.” 

What Stevenson, the Lobbyist, Accomplished 

NKENY was beaten in the end—tricked by Van Hou- 

ten. Many members were shocked at the open and 
shameless display of money made by Ankeny’s political 
friends. The opposition finally concentrated and elected 
Wilson. It was generally believed that Ankeny’s man- 
agers never intended he should be elected at that session. 
There was a good deal of financial evaporation on the 
trail between Ankeny’s purse and the legislative halls. 
It was believed by his managers that Ankeny would 
come again, and it was thought a pity to drop the flag 
until Ankeny had posted his last bet. 

In 1896 Populism swept over Washington like a grass- 
hopper plague. George Turner, who had made a fortune 
in the Le Roi mine and who had left the Republican 
Party and become a Democrat, was elected United States 
Senator in 1897 by a Populist-Democratic combination. 
In 1899, the Legislature still being Democratic, Addison 
G. Foster of Tacoma was elected. 

Ankeny had had such bad luck with his political man- 
agers that he now sought a new one, crafty and clever. 
This was B. D. Crocker of Walla Walla, who, in turn, 
allied himself with one of the most powerful men, 
politically, in the State. 

George H. Stevenson, a calm man who tells no tales, 
formerly a fisherman on the Columbia River, is the 
great railroad lobbyist of the State of Washington. 
Stevenson was the O. R. & N. lobbyist in the Terri- 
torial days, before the Northern Pacific and the Great 
Northern were built to the Coast. When these roads 
entered the field, all the railroads merged politically 
into one legislative lobby, and Stevenson was their joint 
representative. Stevenson never forgets his political obli- 
gations. If a friend wanted a favor done, the night 
was not too cold or too dark for him to go and do it. 
He is said never to have broken his plighted word. Much 
of his political strength is due to the fact that with 
his railroad vote in the Legislature he could get passed 
questionable measures for legislators who were not sub- 
ject to his bidding, in return for which these legislators 
would cast their votes with the railroads. 

This was the man whom Ankeny, tired of the grilling 
chase for office, and Crocker now tied up to. They de- 
termined to drive home a bargain. Governor Henry 
McBride had organized a powerful public sentiment in 
favor of a railroad commission bill to check the abuses 
of the railroads, to compel equitable freight rates, and 
to secure just railroad taxation. The first move Steven- 
son made was to secure a back-room conference of the 
railroad attorneys and Ankeny’s representatives in the 
city of Portland, Oregon, outside the Washington State 
boundary. Crocker and Stevenson and five Washington 
State hold-over Senators, who were Ankeny supporters, 
represented Ankeny. Will H. Thompson, a prominent 
Seattle attorney, represented the Great Northern; a 
Portland attorney represented the O. R. & N.; and B. 
S. Grosseup of Tacoma, a railroad attorney and lobbyist, 
represented the Northern Pacific. Grosscup is a brother 
of Judge Peter Grosscup of Chicago. The result of this 
conference ‘was that it was agreed between Ankeny’s 
managers and the railroad lobbyists that all legislation 
obnoxious to the railroads should be killed in’ the 
Washington State Senate, in return for which the 
railroad representatives in the coming legislative ses- 
sion of 1903 were to vote for Ankeny for the Senate. 

When the Legislature of 1903 met, Ankeny’s chief 
opponent for the Senatorial honor was Harold Preston 
of Seattle. Preston had been a consistent champion of 
a railroad commission bill. Seattle has always felt that 
it fared poorly in the distribution of Senatorial honors, 
and its twenty-five King County legislators were pledged 
by resolution of the Republican County Convention “to 
vote for Mr. Preston for United States Senator until 
he shall be elected, or until Mr. Preston voluntarily 
releases them.” 

The Cost of One County’s Delegation 
RESTON’S Seattle managers saw a chance for his elec- 
tion in the latter part of January, but were harried 
by rumors of bribery on the part of Ankeny’s managers. 

On one Saturday afternoon Preston’s supporters called 
a meeting in the Supreme Court chambers. The Seattle 
delegation, being told at this conference of certain sup- 
port, sufficient to elect, that would be available to Pres- 
ton on the following legislative days, lined up before 
the bar of the Supreme Court, and, one by one, re- 
pledged themselves that they would stand by their writ 
ten agreement not to go into caucus until released by 
Preston. Fifteen minutes later, thirteen of them walked 
across to the Ankeny headquarters and signed the cau 
eus call which resulted in Ankeny’s election on the 
following legislative day. This was ten days after a 
great mass-meeting had been held in Seattle, reminding 
these legislators of their pledges, at which meeting 
Judge Burke, a stanch friend of the railroads, was 
hissed down when he attempted, in pursuance of a pre 
concerted railroad plan, to refer favorably to Ankeny’s 
candidacy. 

The Seattle “Times.” which, under the same manage 
ment, is now openly supporting Ankeny for reelection, 
made in its columns the following computation of the 
amounts paid to the King County men 


Paid the chief fugleman .  ., $15,000 
Paid eleven others, at $3,000 apiece 33,000 
Paid the tail-ender (who, according to 

the “Times,” was tardy in shedding 

his seruples 1,000 


rotal $49,000 


L-] 1 


Ankeny had spent money recklessly The railroads 
contributed one hundred and fourteen thousand dollars 
for the joint purpose of electing Ankeny and prevent 
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ing railroad legislation. “Ankeny’s entire campaign,” said 
the Seattle *Times” of*February 1, 19038, “probably cost 
him more money than has been expended in politics on 
the Pacifie Coast by any other man in the last half 
century.” The Legislature of 1903 was one of the worst 
railroad orgies in the history of the State. Every 
Republican State Convention since the admission of the 
State, at which candidates for State offices were nomi- 
nated, had declared for regulative railroad legisla- 
tion, and every Republican Legislature hatl ignored the 
request. 

The road now leads to the national capital. Arthur F. 
Statter, an Englishman, was formerly Ankeny’s private 
secretary, and is now his constant attendant. He is 
sometimes referred to in Washington as the real Sena- 
tor from that State. Statter speaks of himself as An- 
keny’s “political representative.” He has lately adver- 
tised himself as a candidate for Postmaster-General. 

In order to increase Statter’s compensation while 
secretary to the Senator, Ankeny wished to pad the 
Senate pay-roll by the appointment of M. L. Statter, 
Statter’s wife, as messenger to his own committee, the 
Committee on Coast and Insular Survey. To avert sus- 
picion, Ankeny made a deal with his colleague, Senator 
Foster, in accordance with which Senator Foster ap- 
pointed Mrs. Statter as messenger of Foster’s commit- 
tee, the Committee on Geological Survey, while Senator 
Ankeny appointed Senator Foster’s brother as messenger 
of his own committee. Mrs. Statter never performed 
any services, although one report of Charles G. Bennett, 
secretary of the Senate, shows that she received $1,560. 
The same report of the Senate secretary shows that 
Nesmith Ankeny, son of Senator Ankeny, who was never 
closer to the national capital than his Cow Creek ranch 
in the State of Washington, was paid as a Senate 
“folder” $910. Statter told CoLirer’s representative 
that the rumor that Nesmith Ankeny was on the Senate 
pay-roll was a canard of Ankeny’s political enemies. 

Putting Mrs. Statter on the Senate Pay-Roll 
ye THE Fifty-ninth Congress Ankeny renewed the ar- 
rangement as to Mrs. Statter with Samuel H. Piles, 
who has been elected Senator to succeed Foster, and 
who sueceeded Ankeny as chairman of the Committee 
on Coast and Insular Survey. 

During the latter part of the Fifty-ninth Congress, A. 
F. Statter, partly because of old acquaintance with See- 
retary Shaw, was appointed private secretary to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Later, on Secretary Shaw’s 
recommendation, he became Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. While Statter was private secretary to See- 
retary Shaw, Mrs. Statter continued to draw unearned 
salary from the Senate, but when Statter was made 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Mrs. Statter’s name 
was discreetly taken off the Senate pay-roll. 

When Samuel H. Piles was elected to the United 


States Senate in 1905, he defeated Charles Sweeny, a 
Spokane millionaire of unsavory reputation. Sweeny 
is high in Standard Oil-Copper councils. He is the 
author of the saying that John D. Rockefeller “is giy- 
ing the American people bread and butter—what more 
do they want?’ Encouraged by Ankeny’s success, 
Sweeny spent a large amount of money, and would 
undoubtedly have been elected but for a public exposure 
of his past record. The Federal Court of Appeals at 
San Francisco not long ago wrote an opinion in which 
Sweeny was characterized as a swindling partner, guilty 
of fraud “grosser than which it is difficult te conceive.” 


The Bargain Between Piles and Ankeny 


oa was induced to go into the Senatorial race 
KD by the same coterie of political brokers who had 
purchased the seat for Ankeny; they shave for years 
made a practise of baiting Washington millionaires into 
Senatorial contests in order to catch the drippings. 

After his managers had got all the money they be- 
lieved he would give up, they made Sweeny believe the 
local judge at Olympia was about to call a grand jury 
to investigate the bribery then going on, in order to get 
him out of the race and get another millionaire jin. 
But Sweeny suddenly threw his vote to Piles, and check- 
mated the entrance of the other millionaire into the 
race. The deal between the friends of Piles and Sweeny, 
who were also Ankeny’s friends, included practically 
every Federal office in the State of Washington, and 
included, also, the delivery of the King County (Seattle) 
delegation in the coming Legislature for an East Side 
candidate, which, as interpreted by Ankeny’s friends, 
means Ankeny. The primary law was a sad surprise 
to the bargainers. 

A publie statement has been issued by certain Seattle 
politicians, endorsed by a large number of Seattle busi- 
ness men, calling upon the voters of the State to stand 
by the bargain made, when Piles was elected, to deliver 
the Senatorship to Ankeny. It is asserted that Seattle 
secured a Senatorship through the deal, and should 
now reciprocate by asking the rest of the State to 
consummate the compact. The primary law was, of 
course, intended to prevent just such political bargains. 

Ankeny should be beaten. He acts on the theory 
that every man has his price. He has been guilty of 
padding the pay-roll of the United States Senate, a 
form of petty larceny which, considering Ankeny’s plump 
fortune, is surprising. He is said to be an unwelcome 
visitor at the White House because of deliberate mis 
statements of fact made to the President in the matter 
of a certain Federal appointment. He is a_ political 
harlequin, used for money-milking purposes by a coterie 
of lobbyists, whose success is the result of false stand- 
ards of public honor, and who have increased the taxes 
of the State of -Washington by wanton and open 
plunder. 





The Arrival of the Winner of the 


On July 30, the American Thomas automobile, 


ws own power. The German Protos ca 








New York-to-Paris Automobile Race 

victor in the time and endurance test which hegan at 
Times Square, New York, on February 12, arrived 
one of the five to start the race, arrived in Paris three day 
ahead of the Thomas, hut as it had been shipped hy tram trom Pocatell , Idaho, to Seattle, and had 
failed to follow the Thomas to Alaska, the American car had an allowance of 30 days over the German 
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in Paris after running over 12,000 miles under 
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The Second Birth of Jim McGuire 


A Story of the Duel of a Locomotive Engineer and his Fireman 


By PAUL 


RQ « 23HROUGH the haze-thickened dark- 
OR eee 
¥ p 


ness of a fall night a freight 
train was roaring out of the 
woods and the mountains, out 


along the double web of steel 
that led into the valley. A long 
way ahead and below, a town 
lay foreshortened—a black mass, 


, T 











with here and there the blue 
é . . “1 
puncture of an are-light, like 
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with, I sha’n’t quit. 
do my share.” 

The train had whistled into the city at the bottom 
of the grade, and during the next few minutes both 
engineer and fireman were busy; then the freight was 
backed upon a side track to await the passing of an 
express, and the two men might have resumed their 
conversation. But something had happened; there was 
tension in the very air, typified by the pose of the en- 
gineer he leaned from his window, neck 


While it fights on the level, Vl 


as his and 


Guire’s face a flush of shame: the iteration and reitera- 
tion of vows and promises made him sick; it seemed 
to him that he had heard the same thing at a dozen 
other stations along his run. Later he saw Cook stoop 
and kiss the girl’s upturned face. 
Cook was whistling when he came back to the cab, 
and, for a while after they had left the town behind 
them, his eyes were steadier and more introspective than 
usual; evidently the memory of that ten minutes’ visit 
was centering his thoughts and giving to them a con 
tinuity which they usually lacked. MeGuire glanced at 
him from time to time, and caught fleeting smiles and 
frowns that mirrored, he imagined, the recollections of 
victory or obstacle in the career of his companion, 


Suddenly McGuire spoke. He had considered this 
perfidy of Cook’s so long that it seemed. not at all 


strange for him to speak openly about it. “Steve,” he 
said thoughtfully, “Il wonder how that girl back there 


will feel when you marry some one else. You don’t 
intend to marry her, do you?” 
Cook shook his head. “It’s you that should know 


better,” he grinned, “when I’m promised to the sweetest 
one in the whole bunch.” 


McGuire’s eyes took in the laugh- 





ing, sensual features of his com- 





a rivet-hole in some mammoth shoulders rigid. MeGuire knew what the man was wait 
furnace. Muffled in the sound of 
the hissing exhaust, the occupants Ree cr en 
of the car were deaf to the sounds a Ne: aS 
of the night; but other tokens ot . ———— 
the world about reached them 


occasionally, as when a gust of 
smoke from the forest was blown 
through the cab, to be followed by 
a cloud of the engine’s own sul- 


phurous breath. Usually, how- 
ever, the smoke from the stack 
drifted back like a crape veil or 


like the plume of a hearse. 
Suddenly a series of staccato 
whistles made the fireman look up 
from where he had been shoveling 
coal; he glanced across to the en- 
gineer’s window, and caught a 
gleam of light from the darkness 
outside. The train was passing a 
farmer’s cottage, in the of 
which a girl stood framed against 
a background of lamplight. For 
an instant saw her looking 
toward the engine and waving her 


door 


he 


hand; then house and girl were 
swallowed by the night. 
The engineer laughed compla- 


cently. “There is a little woman 
that would leave her happy home 


for Steve Cook,” he said, raising 
a sooty hand as he spoke and 
twisting his black mustache. “It’s 


funny you can’t.get some of them 
to look your way, MeGuire; they 
hang around me like | was a sun 
flower, and the attention I 
pay to them, the better they like 
me.” 

“Did you ever try leaving them 
alone?” MeGuire asked. ‘What 
did you toot that whistle for?” 

Steve Cook glanced covertly at 
his assistant, met the grave ques- 
tion in the other's and 
scowled. “LI forgot what a grouch 
you'd gotten to be.” he said; “ean’t 
expect a religious fanatic to talk 
sense.” 


less 


eVes, 


The sneer in his voice sparkled 
in his restless eves as he regarded 
his fireman; there was intolerance 
in tone and look, the intolerance of 
a mind confronted by something 
entirely beyond its are of under 
standing. When MeGuire paused 
in his work of throwing coal into 
the glowing pit of the furnace and 
looked toward his chief, the cruelty 
and lust of some beast of the 
jungle seemed to be confronted by 
the crude power of the first man, 
a primitive man who would surely 
meet force with foree. 


“Vm not a fanatic,” the fireman 
said quietly, “1 don’t believe I’m 
even religious, although I’ve tried 


hard enough to get hold of some 


N 
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panion, noted the other’s handsome 
face and the cold egotism of his 
manner; there was something re- 
pellent in such hardness, some- 
thing sinister and dangerous, as 
if the soul of a reptile had been 
given human form and allowed to 
wander among men. It seemed to 
the fireman that such a creature 
was more dangerous than any viper, 
and yet—whose duty was it to in- 
terfere with the providence that 
allowed him to exist? He groped 
among the fragments of Seripture 
that had stuck in his mind, but 
there was nothing there to fit this 
need; he must solve the problem 
for himself, 

“What beeame of that girl that 
used to wait tables at the “Track 
side’ ?” demanded with sudden 





he 
irrelevance, 

Cook wineed; he leaned from his 
window and pretended to inspect 
the track ahead, but when he re 
appeared his subordinate was still 
watching him. “She killed her 
self somewhere out on the Coast,” 
he said sullenly. “Any kin of 
yours, MeGuire ?” 

“And the one before her 
Phelps?” MeGuire persisted. 

Cook’s face changed from shame 


Nellie 


and hesitation to defiance. “She 
went to the bad,” he answered. 
“Look here, you aren't going to 
hold me responsible for every. in- 


jured innocent along this division, 
are you? You used to be pretty 
sweet on some of them before | cut 


you out. How about Maude? | 
don’t see you hanging around the 
Salvation Army much since you 
lost out there.” 

“Maude never cared for me,” 


MeGuire said quietly. “IT was just 
a rough, ill-mannered, ill-tempered 


brute that she felt sorry for and 
wanted to help—and she did. You 
can’t take that “away from me, 
Steve. Forever and forever | can 


look back and bless her pure soul for 
the sympathy she gave me. | didn’t 
expect her to care for me in any 
other way—I wasn’t worth it.” 

“It’s a good thing you see it that 
way,” Cook laughed evilly. 

\ glitter of malice and triumph 
had into his and he 
cast occasional glances at his fire 
man, as if he would have fathomed 


come eyes, 





thing that would make a_ better 
man of me, They talk of a spirit ‘ 
ual birth,’ he added restlessly. 
more with the air of one discuss 








“Tt wnt that I'm sore. Steve God knows I'd rather be Abel than Cain” 











ing some old problem with himself 


than as if he were addressing his companion; “but I 
haven't found it. I have to figure things out the best 
Way | can—I'm like an engine with no track to follow.” 

For an instant he glanced with haggard indecision 
at his companion and about the eab; then quietness 
settled down over him—the poise of a mind that falls 
back upon its own resources and judgement. 

“I guess you won’t find anything that amounts to 
much,” Cook avreed “You're a loser, Mac, just as you 
always were I suppose you'll be for quitting the 
srotherhood—a man that’s got religion couldn’t go on 
a strike, could he 

McGuire seemed to be considering the question; a 
puzzled furrow grooved itself between his eves, and he 
worked stolidly, almost like a machine in the precision 


of his movements 


. \fterward he 
his shovel 


dropped the blade of 


against the floor and stood leaning on the 
handle. “I don’t believe that the time will com said 
he, “when ther ll be no fighting; I may see it dif 
ferent some tit but it seems to me that some thin 
ve got to be atoned for with blood. And as long a 
the Brotherhood nds for good work, as long as it 
doesn’t get to ust a elub to pound the company 


ing for; his eves, like Cook’s, were fastened upon the 
door of a house a stone’s throw distant from the tracks, 
and he was as quick as his superior to see a_ figure 
appear and descend the steps. It was the figure of a 


young woman, who stopped an instant to examine the 
engine, then advaneed timidly. 

Next moment MeGuire was alone: even through the 
night he saw the girl’s shawl drop back from her head 
and caught the smile with which she welcomed Steven 
Cook 

As the fireman sat there alone in the cab, he thought 
of many things; seraps of the songs he had heard at 
the Salvation Army quarters, fragments of the things 
that had been said to him, even the inflection of the 
voice that had first caught his attention and afterward 
had drawn him into this new and hard way of living 

these came to him and battled for a place in his 

iousness. He was trving to forget the man and th 
irl over in the shadow of the station, but some of 

rds and phrases reach im nd reminded him it 
he 1 not alone He never caught more than a n 
mur from the irl. but Cook was speaking so earnestly 
that his voiee penetrated the cab and brought to M 


the other’s soul and torn from it 
any shreds of despair, to flaunt 
them before the world. Even 
through a covering of grime, a 
livid band showed = about — his 
mouth; and, when his lips parted, 
they drew back from white teeth 
that seemed to menace and threaten 
MeGuire as a wolf’s snarl could 
hardly have done 

Steve MeGuire said, “is Maude in the same class 
with the rest? Do you intend to throw her over as 
vou have done with so many others? Suppose you 
should make a misstep to-night and be ground into 
bits by the wheels wouldn’t she be better off?” 

With a hastv glance over his shoulder, the engineer 
cursed the possibility You eroaking idiot.” he cried 
“don’t talk about such things! And don’t get it into 
our head that I’m going to do myself up just for the 
sake of a buneh of gingham aprons—l’m in the world 
fy hat I can get out of it. and it makes me sick to 
think of dying!” He seemed to feel that his emotion 
had led him to speak too openly, for next moment he 
laughed Never vou fret about Maude said he; 
‘when she and I are married, we'll send you a bid to 

‘ lding.” 

lhe jeer fell unheeded on MeGuire’s ears; for at 
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A weather forecast 


The first cool evenings 
forecast the hard, dull 
bitterness of coming Win- 
ter. You can regulate 
your own weather in 
your own home— make 
June of January. Every 
weather change, even in 
this capricious climate, is 
overcome instantly, auto- 
matically by the regulating devices of 


AMERICAN « [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 





for Hot-Water and Low-Pressure 
Steam heating. This will interest 
particularly those who do not like to 
rise in a cold room—and those who 
enjoy a comfortably warmed bath- 
room—and those who like to begin 
the day right in a cozily warmed breakfast-room—and those who know what 
it means to have warm corners and warm floors for children’s play— and those 
who know how much cold halls cost them each winter in discomfort and 
doctors’ bills—-and everybody else who lives in a iy 
climate like ours, where twelve hours often makes the 

difference between Florida and Greenland. 


Whether you live in a three-room flat, or cottage, 
or a ninety-room mansion— whether your building is 
OLD or new—FARM or town—our outfits of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are so simple to 
put in and to run, so moderate in price, so clean and 
sanitary that you cannot longer afford to put up with 
the old-fashioned wasteful, unhealthful heating. 


ADVANTAGE 14:—AMERICAN Radiators are made in 
31,350 sizes and shapes for various uses; detachable legs for car- 
peted floors; warming ovens for dining-rooms; with ventilat- 
ing attachments; to fit under low windows, and under bay- 
window seats; narrow models for halls and bathrooms; giants 
for storm vestibule or outer halls; in fact, just the radiator for 
each particular place that needs one. 





Our book tells all about them (and all about the IDEAL 
Boilers). You will need it to choose the models from. Mailed 
free. Write now, before Winter—not then, when it’s here. 
Offices and warehouses in all large cities. 
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Some Extraordinary 
Short Stories 


Here is a remarkable collection of stories which Collier’s 


Rococo Dining-Room 
Pattern AMERICAN 
Radiators 














has just secured for publication in early issues: 


The Adventures of Melissa. ; ‘ a 
A New Sherlock Holmes Story . ‘ ‘ 
River and Ring . 
The Road Agent 
Other People’s Cake . 
The Cub Reporter 


By Rudyard Kipling 
By A. Conan Doyle 
By Anthony Hope 
By Stewart Edward White 
By Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman 
By Rex Beach 

Bailey’s Experiment . By Perceval Gibbon 
Georgia By John Luther Long 
The Venture of the Flying Hind By James B. Connolly 
The Paths of Judgment By David Gray 
The Passing Star 
The Bride’s Dead 


He Also Serves 


By John Fox, Jr. 
By Gouverneur Morris 
By O. Henry 


The Medico-Strategist By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


Each story is written by one of the masters of short-story fiction. 
Each represents its author’s full power. Some are amusing, some 
sad, some remarkable for strong character-drawing and some for 
incident. 


dramatic They form a collection the equal of which has 


probably never been gathered together at one time by any periodical 


_ 


Illustrated by America’s Foremost Artists 


Collier’s 


The National Weekly 
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clustered buildings of small towns which 
they passed. With the deepening of night, 
a mist had begun to drift; and the occa- 
sional puffs of wind that earlier in the 
evening had carried the smoke-laden air 
of the highlands into the cab, now brought 
the humid breath of the prairie on the 
eve of a storm. Once the fireman turned 
to his companion and spoke mechanically. 

“What did you say?” he demanded. 

“Nothing—it must have been in your 
ears.” 

MeGuire seemed not to catch the an- 
swer; and, with an uneasy glance toward 
him, the engineer reached into his toolbox 
and drew out a heavy wreych. This he 
placed on the seat. 

Again, with an abruptness that seemed 
to make even the water in the gage jump, 
McGuire was speaking. “Steve.” he asked, 
“if you married Maude, would you quit 
flirting with other women and try to make 
her happy?” 

His voice was pleading rather than ag- 
gressive, and on his troubled face there 
was the expression 6f one working hope- 
lessly at a problem to which he must find 
some answer. The engineer met this look 
with one which had become openly de- 
risive; secure in the knowledge of the 
wrench at his hand, he felt that he could 
defy his companion. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said, “that is 
none of your business. She thinks now 
she’ll be happy, and if she and | are satis- 
fied, 1 guess you will have to be.” 

‘Twere was a long pause, during which 
M@Guire stood leaning on his shovel; his 
throat moved spasmodiecally, and, with a 
sudden rush of blood, his face had become 
suffused and his eyes injected. Like a 
traveler who has followed a devious trail 
through mountain and forest, only to 
bring up on the verge of a precipice, he 
stood wavering and shrinking from that 
which lay before him. Then it was over; 
the signs of struggle died and a great calm 
spread over the man’s face. He straight- 
ened up and drew a deep breath; some- 
thing clicked in his chest, and he spoke. 

“Steve,” he said, “I’m going—to throw 
you out of this engine.” He raised a hand 
to wipe his glistening forehead, and the 
hand was as steady as granite. “It isn’t 
that I’m sore, Steve,” he continued hum- 
bly, “and God knows I’d rather be Abel 
than Cain; I’d take your place willingly 
if any one could take it. But you've 
earned death, and nothing but blood ean 
wipe out the things you’ve done and de- 
sired to do. You’ve left a trail of broken 
hearts behind you, and if you lived to be 
an old man the trail would be ten times 
as long. You aren’t fit to live, Steve.” 

He paused as a diver might pause be- 
fore throwing himself into a grinding sea; 
then, with a sudden bound, he crossed the 
cab and hurled himself upon his superior. 
There was a short struggle, in which Me- 
CGuire’s greater strength gave him the ad- 
vantage; but, when the two staggered 





apart, the engineer was left, white and 
panting—and McGuire was gone. Cook 
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had succeeded in eatehing up his wrench 
and striking with it a short-arm blow that 
loosened his assailant’s hold and sent him 
into the darkness. 

With shaking hands, Steven Cook 
brought the engine to a stop, and sounded 
a shrill summons on bell and whistle, 
He was still panting when the train crew 
hurried forward; and, when he dropped 
from the cab to the gravel of the roadbed, 
his legs seemed about to fail him. With 
an effort he steadied himself and looked 
back up the track. 

‘“He—he tried to kill me,” he explained 
to the white faces that peered at him 
from the darkness. “He wanted to throw 
me out of the eab and I hit him with a 
wrench.” 

MeGuire was conscious when they found 
him, but the white seal of death was 
stamped across his face. His voice was 
so weak that the men had to stoop to 
eatch his words; and when Cook lifted his 
cold hand and felt for the pulse, he could 
catch but a rapid flicker that told of fast- 
emptying life channels. 

“Steve — wasn’t —to blame,’ MeGuire 
panted, striving to lay his hand on the 
engineer’s. “I tried—to—throw him out 
and he defended himself. Steve,’ he 
added after a moment’s silence, “you don’t 
know—how glad I am that it worked out 
—this way. I—didn’t want to kill you, 
but—I didn’t see any way—to get out 
of it.” 

Again he paused; and one of the men, 
with a sudden conviction of the reality 
of this nightmare, turned and started to 
run up the track. “Make lim come back,” 
MeGuire whispered. He seemed stronger 
for the moment, as if his vitality had 
surged back for a last futile effort to man 
its wrecked fortress. “There isn’t any— 
of my legs left; I'll be gone before he vets 
half-way to town, and | can’t be moved. 
But Steve—I’m happier than I ever was— 
in my life that it can be me instead of 
you. Only—it mustn’t be for nothing.” 

The arm that supported him shook, but 
no word from the engineer gave token of 
promise or dissent. In an agony of con- 
tlicting emotions, Cook was watching the 
dying man gather the whole force of his 
spirit to combat the approach of uncon- 
sciousness, 

“Steve,” MeGuire said huskily, “you 
know what I mean—swear it—sha’n’t be 
—for nothing!” 

The threadlike pulse under Cook’s trem- 
bling fingers had grown fainter and fainter, 
until it seemed that the fireman’s heart 
must have stopped beating; but still those 
burning eyes stared at him with a strange 
blending of fiereeness and love. The engi- 
neer turned his head; but even from the 
darkness insistent eyes met his, pleading, 
commanding, filling his very soul with 
despair and contrition. He could bear the 
strain no longer. 

“I swear,” he groaned. 

And the men standing above him bared 
their heads to the mist and the darkness 
as the oath was borne upward—by the 
spirit of Jim MeGuire. 
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The Saloon in Our Town 


Four More of the Prize-winners in The Saloon in Our Town’? Contest 


My Saloon 


Inevitable Under Present Social 
Conditious 


Dy A Liquor Dealer of —, Arizona 


a oo te F ANY ONE is competent 
to tell about the saloon 
in our town it is the 

I man who runs it—which 
is me. l| run the saloon 
in our town, and while 
| try to run it better 
than most saloons are 


-—— 


{ph 


conducted, [ am sorry that I am running 
it. and even more sorry that there is such 
} a thing as a saloon anywhere. 
| The faet that there is a saloon in our 
own suggests two leading questions: Why 
| is there a saloon in our town? and Should 
there be a saloon in our town? 


\s to the first question. There is a 

|} saloon here because the population de- 
mands it Our town is a mining com- 
munity, with the usual run of business 
people and other loeal residents, depending 

} upon those in the surrounding hills for 
| support Men go out in the hills and 
| vork in the mines, haul freight. or do 
| other work for one, two, or three or more 
months, receiving from three to four dol 
lars per day for their labor There is 
| nothing for them to do at the mines but 
| work When their shift’s work is done 
| they rest awhile, and then go to bed and 


rise the next day for more work. Nothing 
but work—and rest—and work. And a 


man soon tires of this. He comes to 
town with from one to several hundred 
dollars—to rest and enjoy himself. What 
can he do? Where can he vo? There is 
no place open to him except the saloons. 
There are no reading-rooms, no parks, no 
pleasure resorts except the saloons. and no 
friends to visit except those he will find 
at the saloons. And to the saloon he goes. 
All human beings of whatever sphere in 
life are naturally gregarious. No normal 
man likes to be alone long at a time. 
Ile has money—and money is no good 
except to spend. He can’t eat it and hi 
can't wear it, and what little he does and 
can get to eat and wear leaves him with 
a large surplus and a keen desire for com 
pany and enjoyment. It is “Have a drink, 
John!” and “Have another, Bill!” and in 
nine cases out of ten, out of pure lone 
sociability, the 
man is drunk and his money gone—simpl) 
o go and noth 


someness and desire fo1 


because there is no place to 


ing else that he knows of to do with the 
money. 

There will always be a saloon in our 
town and men will always drink until you 
show them some other way to spend thei! 
money and furnish them some other place 
to go where they can enjoy emselves 


. ’ " t 
a decent and sensible fashion you must 


interest them in something tirst Most 
men will quit or at least be lerate U 
viven the right kind of an opportunity, 
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and furnished something of interest to oe- 


cupy their time and mind. Two of the 
worst drinkers in this section have quit 
after being hard drinkers for years. ‘These 
bovs were good workers, earning from 


four to five dollars a day each for the 
past ten years. As soon as they had a 
few hundred to a thousand dollars they 
inevitably came to the nearest town and 
went on a protracted drunk, staying drunk 
until their money was exhaus ted, when 
they would go out and work until another 
stake was accumulated, when they would 
repeat the performance. A year ago | 
went to these boys and offered them a 
business here in town if they would quit 
drinking and stay quit, they to forfeit 
the business if they drank within a year, 
They accepted the offer, came in, and went 
to work, have been working and building 
up their aaenien for over a year, and 
haven't touched a drop. To-day they are 
among the best citizens here, honest, sober, 
industrious, and respected. Whenever they 
vet a dollar they know they have a place 
to put it, and it goes into the business. 
Before they had no piace to put their 
money and nothing to occupy their minds. 
Now they have something to interest 
them, and before a dollar is earned its 
future disposal is planned for. Formerly 
they always had surplus whenever they 
came to town—and, like every one else, 
they spent that surplus, and as whisky is 
about the only way to dispose of a surplus 
here, the money went that route. Now 
they never have any surplus money, but 
they have property, and the amount of 
their property is continually increasing. 
One of the brothers is thinking seriously 
of getting married and having a home of 
his own—something undreamed of a year 
ago. The other one says: “You couldn’t 
force a drink into me with a syringe.” 

And all this because they have been 
furnished a way to spend their money 
sensibly and given something to occupy 
their minds, something to look ahead to, 
No surplus, no idle mind or body—and no 
whisky. Education and environment will 
eliminate whisky. 


Substitution, Not Prohibition 


S TO the second question, Should there 
J\ bea saloon in our town? IL say, witha 
knowledge born of long, bitter, strenuous, 
und sickening experience: NO! NO!! 
NO!!!) And yet | say, with an equal 
knowledge born of experience, Don’t take 
the poor man’s saloon away from him 
until you at least furnish him an ade- 
quate substitute. No matter how poor or 
ignorant a man is, he is entitled to live 
and to enjoy life—and remember that 
some One or something is to blame for his 
ignorance and poverty. If he is too igno- 
rant to enjoy the reasonable and sensible 
pleasures of life which are enjoyable to 
you, it is your duty to educate him .so 
that he can enjoy them. If he is too poor 
to afford the pleasures which every man 
ought to be entitled to, it is your duty 
to try and make them passible to him. 
Educate him, instil into his soul the 
spirit of right living, lend him a hand 
that he may rise, but until you can do 
these things, and as long as men have to 
live like dogs, neither knowing nor fur 
nished with innocent pleasures, having no 
pleasant past or future hopes, don’t try 
to stop them from drinking. Let the m 
have their whisky and let them get drunk, 
that they may at least temporarily for- 
get what they are and 


; dream of what 
they might have been if the world were 
different and the 


spirit of Christianity 
were practised more and preached less. 

[ have been a drunkard and I am a 
saloon keeper, but | never touch the stuff 
1 sell, because | know what it will do. 
But there are men daily sinking down to 
whom Whisky is as a sweet Balm of Gilead 
compared to the vitriolic contempt and in- 
difference of the world at large. and if the 
world will not he Ip these men to a better 
life and better things, the world should 
not object if whisky helps them—to forget. 


The Cowards of Our- 
town 


Profits in Liquor as the Root 


of the Evil 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, Mechanices- 
ville, N. Y. 
()' RTOWN is chuck full of cowards 
There are even thousand of us alto 
vether—men men, and children We 


men are afraid I 


of everything, the women 
ure afraid of us and of each other. and 
jointly we ay teaching our children to 
he as cowardly as possible. We are all 
running away fron something. Skiddoo 
is our slogay nd Jonah is ou patron 
saint. We | no ideals to worship an 
no faith to speak of We sneak into five 
churches every Sunday to hide ourselve 


from Satan, and we have established sixty 
saloons to hide ourselves from God. Our- 
town still believes in Milton’s devil who 
Was vanquished after a sublimely heroic 
attack on Jehovah’s throne, and we treat 
him with respéctful fear. When we once 
learn that Satan was, after all, nothing 
but the Prince of Sneaks, who ran away 
from Heaven to escape its responsibility, 
we shall turn our churches into beer- 
gardens, acknowledge him as our natural 
leader, and, in the name of everything a 
coward wants to hide from, ask him to 
show us the easiest road to Hell. 

That is the first reason for the saloons 
in Ourtown. They are hiding-places, and, 
trembling with fright, we enter them to 
hide from our responsibilities, to hide 
from our wives and families, to hide from 
the rest of society, which we vaguely real- 
ize is hunting us down in the competitive 
struggle for existence, and—vain hope— 
to hide from ourselves. We take a drink 
and feel less insecure. We take another 
and responsibilities begin to fade. We 
treat the crowd and we are treated in 
turn, and lo! these little soulless men 
about us, who have been looking for our 
jobs or trying to down us in the cruel 
world of business, suddenly expand into 
spiritual comrades and give us the glad 
hand of friendship. We love them. They 
love us. We are brothers for to-night, 
and we can afford to be foolish for a 
while. What difference does a few dollars 
make? Let ‘em roll away, boys, we’re 
celebrating! In the words of one of Our 
town’s most accomplished drunks: “On 
with the dance, let joy be undefined.” 


Sixty Saloons to Hide Us 


, oe~ is what is called a ‘Hell of a time,” 
and there is a sinister significance 
in the term. There is no responsibility in 
Hell, but in Ourtown there is. We had 
imagined ourselves securely hidden in the 
underworld and found ourselves in this. 
Sixty saloons are not enough to hide us 
from ourselves, and most of us return, in 
addition, to the wife we loved and ran 
away from, only to find that those few 
dollars make a staggering ‘difference.’ 
We know then that wine is a mocker and 
that when Omar said, “The wilderness 
were Paradise enow,’ he meant only so 
long as the jug and the loaf and the 
singing lasted, and did not include the 
time when only the verses and the land 
scape should be left. 

Fools learn from experience, but cow 
ards do not. and so we run away again, 
Moreover, sixty saloons means sixty sa 
loon-keepers, and, being afraid of every 
thing, we are afraid of them. Hence, we 
have given them our local government by 
way of propitiation; and we drink when 
we don’t want it, so that we may not 
“take a shingle” from their sacred roofs, 
Also, we buy “short ones” for other cow 
ards who are already full to overflowing, 
lest the saloon-keepers say that we are 
not good fellows. 

We are good fellows. and we 
We take a certain pleasure 
our money, and even if we rob our fam 
ilies to do it, the robbery per se does not 
make us happy. The saloon-keeper is a 
good fellow as well. He would rather 
keep his place closed and hide somewhere 
else if it were net for the profit on his 
sales. But he is in the world of business 
and he needs the money. In Ourtown we 
all have fleshly bodies to support, and 
their support takes dollars. We all need 
the dollars, and when we are chasing them 
we can't afford to let a few lost souls 
stand in the way. This is the way of the 
world, and Ourtown is up against it. We 
are up against the same old combination 

the world. the flesh. and the devil: and 
this combination is best typified in Ow 
town's saloons. 


know it. 
in spending 


Cooperation, Not Prohibition 


THAT to do about it is another ques 
tion and not strictly within the limits 


of the subject. But at the risk of having my 





letter returned, | am going to offer a sug 
gestion. Some would annihilate the world, 
others would crucify the flesh, and still 
others would kill or raise the devil in 
various methods of their own. IL would 
the removal of the one real cause 
the competitive struggle for ex 
istence, which lifts every man’s hand 
iwainst his brother “Give strong drink 
to him that is ready to perish,” but first 
give the pool devil a chances by establish 
ing cooperation instead of social war 
Can we not, at least take away every 
chance for pront trom the legal or illegal 
sale of drink We have onlv one post 
office in Ourtown, and if Uncle Sam wor 
into the booze business, | know of sixty 
saloon keep rs who will go out \ pro 
hibition law, with its cash prize to all 
1 su essfully evade it, does not appeal 
mv reason But | prefer to give stron: 
ink at ost to those who are ready t 
erish rather than to sell out our Govern 
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invested the few hundred dollars he had 
saved as a clerk, with a few 
hundreds, in a small store of his own. 

It was a tiny place, and he started with one clerk 
and a boy. ‘There were some 
competitors in that town — stores with reputation, 
and a hundred times his capital. But he was n't 
afraid. He had looked the field over, and saw that 
a little fellow like himself could give a good deal 
better service in some ways, and make friends 
faster than a corporation. 

One thing especially impressed him. Talking 
with the postmaster and newsdealers, he found that 
every good family took magazines and pe riodic als 
Magazines contain advertising of commodities 
Every family must therefore read, every month, 
pages and pages of information about advertised 
things. He considered that 
to a little fellow like himself. 

So, from the first day, he began to let people in 
that town know that no matter what they read 
about anywhere that was new, or little-known, or 
fancy quality, or made abroad, he was the merchant 
who would show most interest in getting it for 


Se years ago a young man in a small city 


borrowe d 


thundering big 


mighty important 


them. His competitors were strong on the big, 
staple, everyday lines, and had them priced to a 
hair. But in getting new and unusual goods 
they were indifferent. “If 1 make good 
where the other fellows fall down,” he rea- 
soned, “people are not going to forget it, you 
bet %g And they did n't I or he 

He was enterprising in another 


always made good 





to buy cheaper than he in staple lines. He had 
enterprise and personality, however, and focused 
in his small shop all the new, 

People don't buy new goods for whimsical 
reasons. If they want a new thing once, they will 
want it again, and other people will want it. 
Ninety-five per cent. of his calls were for new com- 
modities that were in the process of becoming 
staples. He got acquainted with such goods while 
they were young — while the manufacturers were 
explaining them by advertising, and people were 
reading about them. He gaged future demand 
before his competitors were awake, and secure d 
that future trade. Competitors feared goods bear- 
ing the manufacturer's trade-mark because they 
imagined it hurt therr reputations This small 
merchant Saw, however, that no manufacturer 
could work hard 


adve rtising W ithout 


gr owing de mand. 


building up business through 


working for him too, as long 
as he was alert and took care of demand in his 
own town. Far from fearing trade-marks, he con- 
sidered them excellent, and adopted one himself. 
That merchant to-day has ten thousand square 
feet of floor space, and it isn’t as much as he 
re ally needs He employs forty cle rks, and main- 
tains a wagon scrvice that saves a day and a half 
on some delivers S. When his big competitors 
realised what he was doing they attacked him 
openly, selling staple merchandise below cost day 
after day to draw away his patronag But they 
could n’t hurt him. He had too many friends. 
He had too secure a reputation for giving service 


Low prices redlly carry a far less 





way When he had the goods he 
delivered them quickly There 
was a special express service in 
that town that cost ten cents more, 
but saved a day. That was the 
day pretty cheap at ten cents, 
even if it took all your profit on 
the first sale, so long as 
was waiting and his 
pe titors using 


[iis 


somebody 
big com- 





little 16-page 
monthly, half the size 


a slower service sent on request to any Bus 


definite and stable value in busi- 


Service and 


Ti, : ness than Quality, ‘ ' ; 
¢ QuoinClub Enterprise And the big competi- 
TLT bey Key tors had only low 


one he patronised. He thought a —=== 


prices to pit 


against him. For, in this novel 
= == function of going after goods that 
people were reading about he was 


undertaken 
was doing 


supreme He had 
that when nobody else 
| 


of a magazine poge, will be it. He had discovered this de- 


mand, and taken care of it ag- 








Getting the things that peopl iness Man who is interested gressively, and to-day in that 
read about gave that little merchant in advertising. Address town this privilege of 
an advantage in buyin that Quoin Club ufter such thing is hrs, 
virtually put him on a par with his f ‘ ilways ill be, because he 
big competitors They had money first to supply them 
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ment to the whisky interests. At any 
rate, we would not then have a “wine and 
spirit circular” to reward us for acquit- 
ting the saloon. 

Above all, my hope is in the dawn of 
courage, not only the courage which comes 
from a fair chance in life, but that which 
springs from a worthy purpose. If we 


| abolish the saloons, cowards will only look 





| he peeled the hard-boiled eggs, 





for other hiding-places, but the real man 
is not afraid to step out in the open and 
claim his right to walk with God. A 
brave soul may or may not want to treat 
his stomach to a glass of beer. But he 
won't want to hide from God, the devil, 
society, or himself, and he will have no 
use for the saloon in Ourtown.” 


Dave, the Perfect Man 


A Saloon-keeper Who Ran a 
“Straight” Place 


By R. B. T., Salem, Ohio 


HAD often thought of the popularity 

of Dave’s place as a sort of subcon- 
scious protest, aimed at the local units 
of that inexcusable institution, the Amer- 
ican saloon—a protest which, by the way, 
crystallized into a “dry” victory last fall 
in our town. Some of us, patrons and 
friends of old Dave, felt a keen resent- 
ment toward the stupid reform movement 
which could distinguish nothing but names, 
We sipped Dave’s beer and voted with the 
drys, saddened by the knowledge that he 
must go with the rest, but looking only 
to the larger result. 

No brewer ever owned Dave. No cheap 
politician ever wrung boodle from him. 
No professional or tin-horn gambler ever 
loafed long in his place by invitation or 
tolerance. Dave bought his stock wherever 
he pleased, paid cash, demanded and got 
the best, and wrote out a check for his 
quarterly license as freely as you would 


pay a coal bill. Moreover, he never sold 
after hours or broke a restrictive law of 
iny kind to my knowledge. He was as 


independent of the ordinary saloonist’s en- 
tanglements and personal weaknesses as 
an unbranded cayuse of the hills. 


A Spotless Saloon 


] AVE had brought from Germany the 


virtues of simplicity and scrupulous 
cleanliness. Mrs. Dave, who was quite as 
much at home in the bar-room as her hus- 
band, saw to it that the bar, the tables, 
the boards, and the mugs shone 
with the radiance of a spotless town. We 
found Dave’s place a sort of haven where 
one might gain poise or mental repose as 
munched 
the rye sandwiches, and measured the re- 
maining drafts in the mugs. There we 
found no nights of riotous debauchery; 
fellows inclined to ‘start something” 
forthwith discovered a powerful Teuton 
pushing them into the street. When we 
went out for a night of it we always 
scratched Dave’s place off our lists. 

At Dave’s place one could talk business. 
art, music, literature, religion, philosophy, 
or the broader sort of politics, and the old 
proprietor, if in the mood, would join 
now and then as he wiped the bar or 
pointed out some new beauty in his lim- 
ited number of canvases or his pieces of 
Dutch tile. But the fellows who wanted 
to plan a “deal” or question some girl’s 
virtue went to the more pretentious places. 
At Dave’s we got down to the solid meat 
of fellowship, and, if perchance we abused 
our digestive apparatus, there was com- 
pensation in the soul expansion. 

Now that he and his are gone, we find 
the soft drink parlors insipid substitutes 
and the “ham-and” joints a and a 
delusion. We'll never for that 
would mean the return of much hell 
for Dave’s little heaven. Nor do we hope 
very enthusiastically for the age that can 
discriminate 


cheese 


snare 
wet, 
too 


vote 


as nicely as we would like. 


Chasing the “Joint” 
Keepers 
What a Kansas Town Did to Some 
Local Characters 


By O. E. Coxen, Eskridge, Kansas 


hibitory amendment to the State consti. 
tution. Since that time the career of the 
saloon has been somewhat checkered, as 
the following bits of history will show, 
In the early eighties the saloon (while 
legally not in existence) was ably de- 
fended by our Democratic, Resubmission. 
Republican, and Personal Liberty friends, 
It was about this time that a rather 
fierce-looking, elderly man come to town, 
rented one of the best buildings on the 
main street, put in a fine bar and other 
necessary fixtures, and proceeded to do a 
flourishing business. It was some time 
before any one was found with sullicient 
courage to swear out a warrant for his 


arrest. Finally the right person wag 
found. Mr. Blank was 


arrested, and 
after a hotly contested trial. in which 
the greater part of the male population 
of the town was lined up as witnesses, on 
one side or the other, he was found guilty 
and sentenced to pay a fine. In default 
of this he was compeHed to “lay it out” 
in the county jail. After three months 
in jail the gentleman was ready to throw 
up his hands and “holler ’nuf.” Then the 
county commissioners came to his relief, 
released him, and he returned down the 
main line to the place from whence he 
came. 


The “Beanery” Man Enters 


ETER that for a time the business was 
carried on by “Tom, Dick, and Harry”; 

but they were all like Finnigan’s ear, only 
reversed. It was: “On again, off again, 
yone again. 
Then came the “Beanery,” a cheap res- 
taurant with “booze” on the side. The 
“Beanery” man shipped his stuff in jugs, 
and as soon as they were empty his boys 
sold them at the hardware store for oil 
jugs. It was on one of these occasions 
that one of our citizens inquired of the 
boy: “Sonny, what does your father do?” 
and almost lost his breath when the boy 
promptly replied: “Runs a saloon.” The 
“Beanery” man had a large family, how- 
ever—larger than his profits—so he soon 


moved away, and the building was “to 
let.” 
Some years later a big, burly negro 


“opened up” in a tent at the edge of the 
town near a pond where the young people 
went skating. One cold night the tent 
was surrounded by some of the rougher 
element of the town and the proprietor 
was invited to “come outside.” He was 
a trifle slow in coming, so the light was 
shot out, the tent was overturned, and 
Mr. Coon was told to “Git.” Shortly 
afterward he was seen by the light of 
the now blazing tent fleeing over the hills 
with the village blacksmith in hot pur- 


suit. As the latter laid a good-sized 
piece of fence board against the negro, 
he advised him to go just a little faster, 
and the answer came back: “Yes, suh; 
but [ is already going sum.” The black- 
smith soon returned, but the colored 
brother never did. 


“Johnny” Comes and Goes 


i ig next to appear was “Johnny,” a 
flashily-dressed young German, who 
down from the county seat and 
brought his supplies with him. No sooner 
did his arrival become known than he was 
waited on by a number of the leading busi- 
ness and professional men of the town. The 
editor of the town paper acted as spokes- 
man, and he said: “Johnny, we haven't 
anything in particular against you, but 
we have against your business. We don’t 
propose to have any ‘booze’ shop started 
here to debauch our boys and young men. 
We will give you until to-morrow morn- 


came 


ing at seven o’clock to get out of town. 
and if you don’t go you will be prose- 
cuted to the full extent of the law. 


Johnny evidently thought prudence the 
better part of valor, so he moved out dur 


ing the night. 

There have been others—boot-leggers” 
and “jointists’—but none has remained 
very long. Some have taken a gentle hint 
and left of their own accord, but others 
have contributed both time and money te 
the county before being convineed.  For- 
merly the saloon had many open de 
fenders; now it has searcely one Should 
any one advocate the saloon as a neces 
sary institution in our town he would 


receive the laughter of his neighbors, who 
would consider his argument unworthy of 





URS is a small town in central Kan attention. We have good graded schools, 

( sas. The population is eight hun a high school, a city park, good brick and 

dred, of which six hundred and fifty are cement sidewalks, and within sixty days 

| white and the remainder colored " The we will have a modern electric light plant 

| latter occupy a corner of the town, neat All of this has been done without the 

the stockvards known as “Tennessee saloon, and we are now sure that we do 

town.” not need it. As we look back over thosé 

Che saloon in our town first became an who have thought otherwise, we wonder 

| outlaw a little more than a quarter of a whether or not others will follow their 

| century ago, when Kansas adopted a pro example, and if so. “Who'll be the next? 

—— 

PURE MILK FOR BABY ; 

unitary milk production was first started by Gail Borden in the early °50's The best systems to-da ¢ largely 

hased on } methods, but none are thorough and so rigidly enforced as the Borden system. For r fifty years 
the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has proved its claim as the best food for infants idt 
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rickbats and Bouquets 


Kind Words 


and Bitter Spoken 


by Editors, Subscribers, and 


Readers, Regular and Occasional, about Collier’s 


From the weekly 
Chicago, Ill.: 


TEW opportunities produce new hu- 

I morists—sometimes. The latest of 
such opportunities is furnished by the 
coming into the fierce sisterhood of fight- 


“Public,” published 


ing nations of the aforetime secluded 
Japan; and the humorist who has iden- 


tified himself with it is Wallace Irwin. 
Irwin’s letters from ‘A Japanese School- 
boy,’ which CoLiieR’s prints, are delight- 
ful specimens of a new species of humor 
of much the same order as Finley P. 
Dunne’s) Irishman and .James_ Russell 
Lowell’s Yankee. They would have been 
as impossible without the advent of the 
Japanese type as_ the Papers’ 
without the Yankee, or ‘Dooley’ without 
the Irish-American; and what is more to 
the point, as the Irish-American would 
have produced no ‘Dooley’ without a 
Dunne, and the Yankee type would have 
produced no ‘Biglow Papers’ without a 
Lowell, neither would the Americanistic 
Jap have produced a ‘schoolboy’ without 
an Irwin. These are instances in which 
the opportunity found its humorist, and 
the humorist his opportunity. Other op 
portunities are still open, but the compe 


‘Biglow 


tent humorist has not appeared. The 
German-American type, for instance, has 
found no humorous’ exponent — since 
Charles Godfrey Leland with his ‘Hans 


Breitmann’; and the genial Hans revealed 


little more than the genial side of the 
beer-reveling German. The negro type 
has produced the folk stories of Uncle 


femus, but aside from these glimpses at 
the ‘good nigger’ our literature is innocent 
of negro character humor except in wick 
edly contemptuous caricature. There must 
be some explanation, and what are the 
probabilities? The opportunity is still 
open for a humorist knows 


German who 


the German above his beer line, for a 
negro humorist who knows the negro 
off the vaudeville stage, for a Seandi 
navian humorist who will put wisdom 


into the quaintness of 
navian speech. There are abundant op- 
portunities, but as yet most of them are 
without their competent humorist. With 
Lowell for the Yankee, Dunne for the 
Irish-American, Irwin for the Japanese 
American, and Twain for the universal, 
we name them all—all but the ephemeral 
comics.” 


American-Scandi 


+ 


“BELLEVUE, PA. 


“T have been an interested, ofttimes 
amused, and always benefited, reader of 
your weekly for many years. Your con 


stant upholding of those who strive for 
the right, and of those who make 
in struggles with the downward tendencies 
of our civilization, as well as your fear 
less war on the powers who thrive on the 


good 


commercial - political partnership with 

crime, have my sincere admiration. 
“SAMUEL E. Durr.” 
+ 

From a vraduate of the Japanese Uni- 
versity at Tokyo: 

“DEAR Eptror: 

“Hashimura 
Vippon Varul 
Togo, Togo! 
Bully for you!’ 
+ 
“GREENCASTLE, IND 

‘As a subscriber and an oceasional 
reader of COLLIER’S WEEKLY. I have often 
wondered why it is that your paper en 
Joys so large a circulation and yet exe! 
cises so little influence in the communities 
where it circulates. eg — of re 
cent numbers the answer is readily forth 
coming. What Cesaanen iat above all 
else is some one to write editorials and 
to edit copy \ competent staff of au 
thors and reporters might also help 

“In a recent number a writet exhausted 
considerable space in telling what is meant 
hy ‘Chautauqua,’ acerediting the reades 
With an morance that existed nowhere 
Without the editorial rooms | mention 
this only as an example of what you have 
been dishing out to us , 

“Permit me to suggest that vou and 
your staff make a sight-seeing trip. in the 
near tuture, to this Central West of ours 
There mioht he 1 chance for vou to pick 
up a little knowl lve, provided vou keep 
on the | The inhabitants actually 
wear just like they do in the 


United States, and they have schoolhouses, 
and churches, and public buildings; they 
till the soil with implements of civiliza 


tion, conduct all manner of business, hold 
elections, and this year are going to elect 
their greatest citizen President. 


“WaLrer B. THoMas.” 


+ 


“DAYTON, Onto. 
“All admit that nothing should appear 
in a 
it has some merit as a literary production, 
a humorous article, or facts useful to the 
general reader, ete. Consequently we are 
at a loss to know why you continue those 
absurd, silly, stupid, and useless effusions 
over the signature of ‘A Japanese School- 


boy.’ G. F. Tayor.” 
+ 
“Oapen, UTan. 
“T read account of the demise in Cor 
LIER’S WEEKLY last night to the family 


cirele, and the reading 
silence deep and long 
had evaporated. And 
silence was broken the 
with one voice cried TREASON! We 
eagerly looked for the Japanese School 
hoy’s letters from week to week, and when 
they came they were often read with sus 
picion that the author was not what he 
seemed, but we hoped the time would be 
long deferred when would be disclosed the 
pretender. It had heen best to never 
reveal the truth, but to let the veiled 
Togo go down the slanting years with the 
author of the Letters of Junius, and of 
the Breadwinners, for through the let 
ters of Togo runs a golden thread of rip 
pling mirth that ties the words and sen 
tences together and makes of them a 
charming string of literary pearls. The 
candle that gleamed through 
windows of Colonel Mulberry 
stove satisfying to Mrs. Sellers and 
the children, and why should they be in 
formed? THE FAMILY is much concerned 
and fear that a mistake has been made. 
“A. S. Connon.” 


was followed by 
continued. Togo 
when at last the 


whole household 


was 


+ + + 


The Next Great 
Exposition 
(See Frontispiece) 


PRY terete N THE first day of June 
next the gates of the 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacifie Ex- 

O position will be thrown 

open to the world for 

the purpose of demon 
strating what remarkable 
strides progress has been 
making in the great West and Northwest 
regions, and in exploiting, in particular, 
the vast and inealeulable resourees and 
possibilities of the Far North territories; 
and, in general, the trade of the Pacific. 


4 





which has developed, since 1513, some 
what beyond all that the amazed Balboa 
dreamed. 

This international exposition—for such 


it will be will 
vantage to be 


have every natural ad- 
occupying 250 
Washington's 


within twenty 


desired in 
acres of the University ot 


attractive campus, situated 


minutes of the center of the city of Seattle, 
in the State of Washineton, on Puget 
Sound, overlooked by the ranges of the 


Olympie and the Cascade Mountains. 
The chief exhibit palaces, besides State, 


territory, foreign, administration. and 
other buildings, pavilions, ete., will be 
the United States Government building. 
the Alaska-Yukon building, Canadian, Ag 
riculture and  Hortieulture. Edueation. 
Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, Mines and Mining. 
Forestry and Irrigation, Machinery and 
lransportation, and Fisheries In addi 
tion there is to be unveiled a bronze statue 


of William HH. Seward, erected in Pionee? 


Place by the citizens of Seattle, in) com 
memoration of the purchase of Alaska 
then Russian America) from Russia for 
$7.200,000 in gold on the 30th of March 
ISG7 Mr. Seward, as Secretary of State. 
signed the treaty Richard E. Brooks. the 
sculptor, was recommended for the work 
by Augustus Saint-Gaudens All told, the 
exposition will mean an expenditure in 
the immediate neighborhood of $10.000.000 
ind will. therefore have to shov ome 
very tangible result 


journal of wide circulation without | 
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on 


trial does not satisfy you that Dayton Tires 
are just as resilient as pneumatics and do 
awe 
them to us and they will not cost you a cent. 

Our Booklet 
tires 
they do away with all tire trouble and out- | 
wear many sets of pneumatics. 

You owe 
Write 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 1202 Kiser St., Dayton, Ohio 





Eureka Motor Buggy 


Different from any other Motor Buggy on the 
market. Built toendure andtorun. Does not go 
to pieces in a season—lasts for years. Operates 

SG6OO *t one- fifth the cost 
¥ andup Ofanordinary auto- 
mobile. Climbs 
hills, goes over 
any road—-muddy, 
rough or sandy, 
and speeds up to 
30 miles per hour. 
Consider This Equipment 
p., 2-cylinder opposed 4-cycle, air-cooled engine; 
best ball bearing axles; wide auto seat; full 
leather quarter, three bow top and back curtains; rub- 
ber side curtains; best quality horn; 2 brass oil lamps; mud 
| fender and running boards, It’s guaranteed. Write for 
| testimonials and Catalogue. Special Offer to Agents. 


EUREKA MOTOR BUGGY CO. 
Dept. K St. Louis, Mo. 
Instruments 


BRASS BAND fier 


Let us send you our big new catalog of 312 
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double drive; 























DAYTON AIRLESS TIRES and if this 


ay with all tire troubles, you can return 


shows you clearly how these 
wonderful resiliency, why 


get their 


it to 
us today. 


yourself to investigate. 

















patie eee ms requires only a small amount ‘of money, it will pay you to carefully read 


pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments. If you want 
Healy” Cornet—sent anywhere on 
trial and ap- 
F R O M our unequaled 
endorsements 
ter and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. 
Complete Sets from $80 upward. New Cham 
| arranged. Old Instruments taken in exchange. 
e 
Make Yourself Independent for Life 
10 Acres in Bitter Root Valley Will Do It 


the best you must have a “Lyon & 
proval. See 
of leading players. New bands can also get bet 
pion Cornets, $8.00. Monthly payments may be 
62 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
If you are looking for a sure, 


safe and most profitable investment that 
every word of this great offer. 
A small cash payment will hold for you 10 or more acres of 
Bitter Root Valley Irrigated Land. No homeste ading. The crops 
will soon pay the balance and a handsome yearly income besides. 
This is the shortest, surest route to financial independence that is 
today open to the man of moderate means. 


The World’s Greatest Irrigation Project 


aS We are just completing the great Bitter Root Valley Canal. 
as This canal is 81 miles long and built at a cost of over $1,500,000. It 
carries an inexhaustible supply of purest water to 40,000 acres of the 
richest fruit land in America. Every land buyer will become part 
owner of the great canal. The land is so marvelously productive that 
the yearly profits from only 10 acres run from $2,000 to $8,000 accord 
ing to what is planted. Apples and other — grow 
in astonishing abundance. The yield of fruits, grain and vegetables 
is almost beyond belief. One must see with his own eyes to fully realize oh it irrigation means 
in this Wonderful Valley of Opportunity. 


Big Crops, the First and Every Year, Are Absolutely Sure 


Irrigation is the wizard that is transforming this valley 
rrigé ation makes crop failures impossible! The 
‘The Home of Perfect Fruit’ 
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Home of famous 
McIntosh Red Apples 





to perfection 


into a modern Garden of Eden. 
Bitter Root Valley is known far and wide 
insect pests are unknown. 


It is beautifully situated. Entirely surrounded by mountains. Delightful climate. Three 
hundred days of sunshine every year. Best market right at your door. Good neighbors. 
Rural Free Delivery. Farmers’ Telephones. 


Good schools and churches. Nowhere else in 


America will you find an opportunity like this. 


The Bitter Root Valley Book FREE 
Write for it today and learn how easy it is to secure an irrigated fruit farm that will soon make you a 
comfortable fortune. Filled with facts about the enormous yields of fruits, grains and ve 
the experience of men who are now making fortunes in the Valley. Don't delay writing for Free Book and 
Map. Send for it today. We want a few Good Agents. Address Dept. A.B. 


BITTER ROOT VALLEY IRRIGATION CO., 100 Washington St., CHICAGO 
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\ refund purchase price. |} many hundreds of common laborers, 
\ || farm hands, general handy men, and 
‘% mechanics skilled in almost every branch 

|| of industry. 

The Bowery Mission carries on this im- 
|} portant work absolutely free of charge 
|| and without regard to creed or nation- 
|} ality. All who are in need of workers 

mys Metal Leather 1] for the harvesting should at once com- 
only by . * } * . 
municate.with John C. Earl, Financial 
1 nyt 
A. Steing _ a Touches to Absorb | Secretary of The Bowery Mission, 54 














PARIS Summer Garters 


A handsome, clean and dur- | 


Workers Who Want Work 


The Free Labor Bureau of The Bowery 

PARIS GARTERS are on eale by Mission has, within the past four months, 

a'l lending turnishers. It yous |] | | Sent over 1,300 men to country districts 

is out will send either style for | in response to the appeals of farmers 
} 


iP ie a aa ae ee for field laborers, but still has on hand 


able dress accessory for 
particular men, 


not satisfy you, will 





Bible House, New York City. 
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$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


result from the operation of one 
ox Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind 
it ? 


esa vourseif It is the 








and popular bowling game in existence 

make big money 

from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week This is ne 

vice. but a splendid bowiing game for amusemer 
Liberally patronized by the best people of both 


It wil any towr hese aliews pay 
gambling de 
and physical ex 
i sexes, Quick 

No pin b needed Receipts are neariv 
d to date We sell on payments and r catalog 


ataty, Aanatioen Gee Gan Ge, FO SS ee 
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ercise 
nstalled, conveniently portable 
all profit. Nearly 4,000 se 




















MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You Can Make 
BIG MONEY 


Entertaining 


AHEAD? || 


If so, take advantage 





of today’s opportuni- the Public 
ties for the merchant " g aff 
larmer, truit grower "| Pr 
ind business man apita 
ilong the Pacific “ 
Coast Extension of the ap ie « ‘ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Sase bs Catal: wue t poe ¥ ge ge geo 





I Fre } A.M r, G. P. A.. G& ac 


_J | Chicago Projecting Co., 225 Dearborn St 





Dept. 156, Chicago 
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THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLBASE MENTION 








is light, strong and comfort 
able; no useless straps or | 
cords; made of the finest 


elastic webbing and woven |! |] 
button-hole strapping 


Concealed fre view on the 
back of the suspender is the 
Double Crown Roller ‘a 
Its presence known only by 
the ease with which THE 
KADY adjusts itself to every i 
motion of the wearer | 
The name THE KADY is 
plainly stamped on the 
buckles. | 
For Sale by leading dealers 
every where. } 
Every pair sold under a | 
positive guarantee. | 
If your dealer hasn't the 
pattern you like, write us for 
booklet. 
Vrice 50¢ and 7é 
postpaid. 


THE OHIO oe C0. 
820 North Park St 


sc a pair, 




















7. 
oe 
. Black 


MOTOR 
RUNABOUT 


Trevels any road 
—up hills, through 







Write mud. 2to 25 miles per hour. 30 miles 
Today on one gallon of gasoline. E ngine 
10-h-p., 2 cylinders, air-cooled. Chain 


drive geur—Double brake. Notire troubles 
Safe, reliable, handsome. Also Top Motor Bug 

gies and Surreys. Write for free book No. A 6. 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago 








Don’ t Blame the Engine 


if y 






"t full power. Perhaps tt 





trou s t 1 rrent To be ab- 
olu tely sure of a strong, sure ¢ irrent, use the 
Hubler- Dayton Sree Battery 
Strong, durab rtable, compact. Mave 
in the same fac BL as the famous Apple 


Battery Charger, an ig 

on your auto, boat, or engine 

For complete information about either device, write 

The Dayton Electrical Mfg. Co. 
121 St. Clair St., Dayton, O. 


Seedless Apple 


eed. Practically 


f st wort A winte 
SEEDLESS pre a fin ‘mmm and greatest 











keeping qualities. One-third more 
APPLE edible weet Region in ordinary 
apple A gre pr “T Send 
for fr cnet and ‘Tull informa 

tion Agents War 


SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE co. 
202 Spencer Blidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








NEW BOOK "FREE 


ontaina 100 cuts of Mecihar 


This book « 
shout PATENTS What to Invent for Pr 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 


cal Movements and Tells al 
tit and How to Sell a Patent. 
918 F St., Washington, D. ¢, 





aoe >. ASTRINGR AS PENCIL 


Sometimes cut or scratch yourselves when Shaving.» ) We can’t 
prevent you from cutting, but we can stop the flow of blood 
instantly, with our HYGIENIC ASTRINGENT PENCIL. 
tvery man should have one. Postpaid to any address in the 
U. 8. or Canada for 10 cents, stamps or coin. Special induce 


ments to agents. The Tonsor Agency, 841 Unity Bldg.,Chicage 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “3-in-One” for your sewing mac hine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; 
free from acid. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 35 Broadway, N. Y. 








REDUCED RATES (0c tn or 


from Colorado, California, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Bekins Modern 
Warehouses in Los Angeles, san Francisco, Oakland, etc. 


BEKINS Household Shipping Co Information FREE 


548 First National Bank Building, Chicago 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
Church& School SLE LOWER PRICE. 
ELLS OUR FREE E CATALOGUE 


Write to Blymyer Bell Foundry ce. 
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SHORT STORIES ; Magasines. We cell 


‘Story Journalism 


Writing 
e rit 
ing for Profit’ 
The National Press Association 
54 The Baldwin Indianapolis, Ind 


ATENT 


Free report as to Patentability _jttestrated Guide 
Book. and List of Inventions ted. sent free, 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO Washinet on, D. C, 


1 108 all diff., Transvaal, Ser 
STAMPS iracit, Peru’ CapeG. H. Mes 

ital, J ete..and Album,10c. “1000 Fine! y 

ixed, 20c. 65 diff. U. S., 25e. 

. Agts List Free th ly stan 


egman, 5940 Cote St. Louls, No 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, August 22, 1908 





Battleship Number 
@ Collier's of next week will contain the article on the 
Battleship Fleet by Captain Mahan, up the 
teachings of the long ocean test. Reuterdahl has designed 
a cover which will still further 


summing’ 


and written an article 


carry out the idea of the number. 


My Conception of the Vice-Presidency 


@ John W. Kern, Democractic nominee for vice-president, 
will tell next week what he feels can be made of the office 
of Vice-President of the United States 


The Outdoor Collier’s 


@ The Special Outdoor Number of Collier’s will appear 
on September 5. In that under jesting guise, 
Robert W. Chambers tells of his experiences with boar 
shooting in many lands. He assures the reader that his 
article isn’t going to be exciting, and that there isn’t much 
danger, anyway, He then pro- 


around the world, 


issue, 


in shooting wild boars. 
ceeds to make a lightning tour wherever, 
wild boars congregate. 


“The first wild boar I ever beheld was a son—to be Irish— 
and she was in the bed of a brook, rooting about, surrounded by 
several little striped pigs. I was atlempting to catch trout at 
the time, and, being in a hurry, started forward, expecting to 
see the sow flee. She did not; I did. The next nild pig 
whose acquaintance I made was in a forest in the Grand Duchy 
of Luxembourg.”’ 


And so the experiences tumble out, with additional scenes 
in a Belgian forest and the Dead Lake Country in the 
Southern In each of his international en- 


counters calls the **Pigs That I Have 


wilderness. 
with what he 


Known,”” Mr. Chambers gives the *‘dreadful details of 
single combat.”” He says: ** The scene is like one of Mr. 


Belasco’s wintry wildernesses, fairly howling with general 
wildness and artistically painted desolation. 
that foolish boar ‘advanced silently to 
within a few feet of me where I lay in the snow hugging 
‘The Admiral.’ Now **The Admiral” was a 
rifle, with “all the accuracy of a distracted firecracker.” 
“Over the wory-sighted bows of ‘The Admiral’ I caught 
a streak of boar going at a dead gallop, and fired.’ 


In among 
stage-setting 


45.70 


@, The Japanese Schoolboy pays his tribute to Out-of- Door 


matters, observing: that Americans rest with en- 


the 


“20 for 
ergy of human bullets.” In a moment of regret for 
old peaceful ways, he says: 


Hours of quiet medication while stroling hy lonesome moon- 
light walks has made 


ovel 


many a great mans strong enough to kick 


some thrones. 


He sces a lack of science and system in the 


proach lo this great matter of health. 


American ap- 


*" By horder of ocean they go lo some light hotel & dip 
slightly in tidy serf of sea, they lol upon sand in delighted 


clothing, they puff cigarette, 
they 


their 


they drink intoxicated 
Jlirting is 
insides fh, 


ginriksha. 


> 
By moon 


thoughts of 


practice whatever neCESSATY—-NO 


SCle nti fic h vacation should be a 


more solum & useful improvement ! Japan se athlete would 
arise more sadder & stern by 6 of clocktime in) moi ning to 
ISG dips nith backbone for benefit of interior digestion.”’ 


ST.JOHNS 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


A school of national reputation, fa- 
mous for the esprit of its students and 
the loyalty of its graduates, and 
with a name for thoroughness in all 
departments. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACLS ag (X), 
Delafield, Waukesha Co., 











Staunton Military Academy | 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


A wae 345 Boys from 45 States last ses- 
Ps sion, Largest Private Academy 
in the South. Boys from Wto 


4 20 years old prepared for the 
Universities, Government 
Academies, ov Business, 

1,600 feet above sea-level: 

} pure bracing mountain air 
of the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Pure mineral spring 
waters, Military training 
develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Fine shady 
lawns, gymnasium, swimming 

pool and athletic park Daily 

drills. Boys from homes of re 
finement only desired, 
individual instruction by our Tutor- 
ial System. Academy forty-eight years old. New 
$75,000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-proof 
Charges $860. Handsome catalogue free. Address: 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Prin., Staunton. Va. 
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Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 


; - A festive Relief Se 
, PRICKLY HEAT, 2.255% 
. CHAFING, and Fata! 
aN SUNBURN, *4,*4 siktous 
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| § 


: = ligbtful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on re0sipe of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free, 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark, N.J. 











Morgan Park Academy 


A Character Building School For Boys 
(Cooperating with University of Chicago) 
All Men Teachers selected for Personal Association With 
Boys to develop manliness as well as scholarship. Small 
classes. Military Department, Manual Training. Pre- 
pares for College or Business. Certificates admit to lead- 
ing Universities. Modern Gymnasium. Illustrated cat- 
alogue. Separate department for small boys. Address 


Morgan Park®Academy, Box 4, Morgan Park, Ill. 13 Mites South of Chicage 

























THE 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


offers 
350 of its class-room courses by correspondence 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. Courses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Studeots 


The University of Chicago, Div. A, Chicago, 1) 








=» Postal Carriers 
he and Clerks Wanted 


Also Railway Mail Clerks, Excellent 
salaries. Short hours, annual vacation, no ‘lay 
offs." November examinations. Common education 
sufficient. Candidates prepared free. Write today 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. MG Rochester, N.Y. 






















SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE, Atlanta, Georgia 
A HIGH-CLASS Dental College; member of the 

National Association of College Faculties. Situated 
in the center of the progressive cultured section of the 
South. Arn ideal, healthful, invigorating winter climate 


If y / for o 
interested in A DENTAL EDUCATION jiinstrated cat 
alog; complete information. Catalog free. Write today to 


DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 104 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 





























Complete catalog 
sent on request. Write for it today. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 151 Cedar St., 





Elyria, Ohio 








Our Hand Book on Patents, 
etc., sent free. 
Munn & Co., 


Trade-Marks, 
Patents secured through 
receive free notice in the 
SoOrENTIFIO AMPRICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 


| Bran H Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 











Study Homoeopathic Medicine 


He mceopathic physicians are dt tikes 

that are still unsupplied. Hahnemann Me College of 

fors excellent courses in every branch Seana ¢ Henry 
gistrar, 5129 Rhodes Avenue, Chica - 
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Some Articles 


hich Will Appear 


in Early Numbers of Collier’s 


My Conception of the Vice-Presidency 
By JOHN W. KERN 


To be published in the tssue of August 29. 


An Article by Robert W. Chambers 


Entitled “WILD-BOAR SHOOTING” 


An entertaining narrative for those whose taste runs to tales of hunts, 
and satire upon some matters of large contemporary importance. 


To be published in the issue of September 5. 


The Other Animals 


(JACK LONDON’S Reply to the characterizations of him as a “nature 
faker” by President Roosevelt and John Burroughs) 


Mr. London says thé it when he found himself in the storm-center of 
the ‘‘nature-faker’’ excitement, he did ‘‘the only thing for a rational 
man to do—climbed into my tree and stayed there.’’ Now that calm 
has come, Mr. London comes down and states his side of the case. 


To be published in the issue of September 5. 


fT 3 ° 99 
Camping 
By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Not the physical side of camping, which has been discussed over and 
over until its philosophy is well impressed—nothing about pots or 
pans or tents or fishing gear. Mr. White’s article deals rather with 
the mental and moral equipment to take along when you go camping. 


To be published in the tssue of September 5. 


The Kansas Farmer’s Wife 


The Kansas Farmer’s Daughter 


Two articles by SARAH COMSTOCK, author of “The Thirsty Land,” etc. 


‘On the one hand, the Kansas wife is reaping vast rewards for her 
struggle. The old house has been moved away, and she is mistress 
of a larger and better one. She has her ‘phone and her automobile 
and her cabinet of cut glass and she goes to the Yellowstone or New 
York when the harvest is over. These and many more material 
blessings have come with the West’s prosperity, to say nothing of 
the mental relief it has been to lose the sense of terror which used to 
accompany every dollar’s spending. On the other hand, her pros 
perity may be the death of her where poverty failed to be. She can’t 
get help. Every farmer’s wife tells the same story—‘can’t get one, 
they won't live out here—and the house is so big now to take care of 
—and white tablecloths make so much washing (red ones used to 
do) and since he owns so much more land there are so many har 
vesters to get meals for—and we feel we ought to entertain now for 
Nellie.” The wife is worn out, she has thea. urban nerves 

she is racked by the very prosperity, the higher pitch of living which 
she fought through so many years to bring about. But the daughter 
has the good of the money. She goes away to school, returns to 
order a piano, to criticize the old ‘dinner set’ and substitute Haviland.’’ 


Sketches of a Cape Cod Town 


By JOE LINCOLN 
‘Teacher’’ 


‘The Oldest Inhabitant’’ 


A New Humorist 


Collier’s introduced ‘‘Hashimura Togo’’ last December, and has 
been printing his letters continuously since. The Japanese School 
boy now has an assured position in American h ee Collier's 


ventures now to commend to the humor-| ving Mr. George Fi ite h of 
Peoria. We have already printed his ‘‘Golf for the nee tl, ind 
his ‘‘Bridge Whist.’’ In an early number we shall print an article 
entitled *‘The Autom« rbile, and a series of travel articles entitled 


From Peoria to Paris.”’ 


Other Articles 


“Game Hogs,” by G. O. SHIELDS 

“The Diary of a Teacher,” by M. SHERRARD 

“Football: the Only College Course in Idealism,” by JAMES HOPPER 
“The Woman Who Knows More than the Wife” 





The Sere-and-Melo-drama 


By FRANKLIN ADAMS 


‘This is the way I do it,’ vouchsafed Mr. Woods, producer 
of ‘Edna, the Pretty Typewriter,’ ‘Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model,’ ‘Convict 999’ and others too humorous to mention. ‘I 
dope out a bunch of titles; then 1 go down to the lithographing com- 
pany, and give ’em some ideas for 3-, 8-, and 24-sheets and have the 
paper made. Then I send for one of my playwrights—Hal Reid or 
Theodore Kramer or Owen Davis—and give him the title, show him 
the lithos, tell him how soon | want it, and that’s all. Maybe it’sa 
bad way and maybe it isn’t. The shows make good and that’s all 
we want. 


Wild West Fakers 
By EMERSON HOUGH 


In the case of the nature fakers there was offered but a limited re- 
gion for the Presidential activities—a few startled individuals who by 
accident had broken in where angels had worn no permanent path- 
way. But it is not two or three Horatian Wild West Fakers who 
hold the peaage. Their name is legion. It is a singular fact, not 
capable of any geographical or philosophical explanation, that the 
best Wild West writers live in Brooklyn, New York, and that most 
of the prominent Wild West artists reside in Lyme, Connecticut. 


About the American Navy 


Collier’s will publish in an early number two articles of the greatest 
authority and importance: one, “The Present Condition of the 
United States Navy,” by Sir William White, recently Chief Construc- 
tor of the British Navy, and for seventeen years responsible designer 
of all British warships. 


The other is an article by Captain A. T. Mahan, summarizing 
certain information concerning the cruise of the American fleet from 
Newport News through the Straits to Magdalena Bay, and express- 
ing Captain Mahan’s own valuation of the results’of the voyage. 


Captain Mahan’s article will be published in the issue of Aug. 29. 


The Letters of a Nerve Specialist to 
His Patients 


DR. FREDERICK PETERSON, President of the New York Neuro- 
logical Society and Professor of Psychiatry at Columbia College, will 
continue his exceedingly popular short articles in a field midway be- 
tween physical health and personal ethics: 


‘To a Tired Woman of Fashion’”’ 

‘To a Worn-Out American Millionaire’’ 

“To Several Women Who Seek Advice Concerning Their 
Nervous Children’’ 

‘To a Neurasthenic Concerning the Rest and Other Cures’’ 


‘To a Woman Who is Unhappy About Vivisection’’ 


“Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy” 


‘*Hon. Collier Weekly which furnish Japanese School-Boy to public 


not often enough .... The frankest and wisest and funniest and 
de ok eat creation that has been added to our literature for a long 
time.”’ MarkK TWAIN. 


The siden Games 


The Olympian games in London will be fully described by James B. 
Connolly, \ who is attending them as Collier's representative. Mr. 
Connolly "s later fame as a writer of ea-stories has obscured the tact 
that he is himself an Olympian victor, having won the triple jump 


in the first of the revived Olympian games in Athens in 1896. 


\ critical appreciation of the American performances at the 
Olympian games will be written by Walter Camp. 


Other Articles by 


GELETT BURGESS 
NORMAN HAPGOOD 
Cc. P. CONNOLLY 
FREDERICK PALMER 
ARTHUR H. GLEASON 
ARTHUR RUHL 
WILL IRWIN 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
MARK SULLIVAN 

JOSEPH MEDILL PATTERSON 
JOHN M. OSKISON 

RICHARD LLOYD JONES 

W. CLARK RUSSELL 














Too young to say 
Breakfast Foo 





—but look at his 
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What It Is 


Children are satisfied with nothing else—neither are The a . ae 
grown-ups—after they once know its dainty, distinctive Brea rast Food 


taste. It is the real cream of the choicest wheat—the 
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heart of the grain, ground into tiny, pearly white granules. 


It cooks up smooth and free from lumps, creamy, rich, delicious. 
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Its double, air-tight container, keeps it as fresh and clean op 


the grocer $ shelves, as when it COmMmes from the mil}; Mad 
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by the same Pillsbury that makes the flour—a guarantee 
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of its goodness. 








Ask your grocer for this delicious new breakfast 
food. There are similar foods but none 
so. tasty pure clean and fresh. 


Cet Pillsbury’s. 
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